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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


i Yas report of the commission 
uted by act of the Legisla 

year ago to consider the sub- 

the unemployed reads like 

ancient history, so widely are the 
conditions prevailing today separated 
from those which produced the dis- 
ess and anxiety of the winter of 
1893-4 he commission was ap- 
pointed to meet an emergency, or to 
ell the Legislature how to meet it ; 
ndoubtedly, also, its appointment 
vas intended as @ sop to those who 
were clamoring for the state to build 
factories and buy farms and run 
railroads, and to hire ‘unemployed ’ 
persons for that purpose. At that 
time things seemed to be going from 
bad to worse in the industrial world. 
Factories were shut down ; trade was 
at astandstill; productive enterprise 


seemed dead; and men and women 
who worked for their living found in 
irge numbers that there was no 


r them, no wages, and so no 
ood, no coal and no clothing. ‘In- 
ustrial armies,’ recruited largely 
ie Classes which do no work, 





were marching upon Washington. 
Boston Common resounded with the 
harangues of ‘labor leaders’ declar- 
in 


g that the state owed every man a 
living, and the State House was in- 
vaded by people demanding some- 
thing, they knew not exactly what. 


The situation indeed seemed criti- 
= those who looked no farther 
than the d 


disturbances which were in 
ight; and this commission was ap- 
ind charged to find out what 
matter, what to do, and to 
kK about it. It was required 
get work ‘forthwith,’ to report 


‘Trom time to time’ to the Legislature, 
and tomake its final report on the 
Pr Vednesday in March, 1895. 
Fodably the soothing effect of the 
4ppointment of the commission 
rived every practical purpose. Cer- 
ae = 2 impossible for the com- 
ear do all that the law seemed 
ghee it te do within the space 
my ecesiative session. And so, 

*ut haste but in a manner which 
moray + ng conscientious and thor- 
at ohew eaters news been 
facts duris’ ering in figures and 


ng the nine months past, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1895 


and now present a first report, about 
the time when their final report is 
due, which is entirely statistical and 
informative 

he suggestions are to come later, 


provided the Legislature prolongs 


the life of the commission; and re 
ports upon the following branches of 
the general subject are announced as 
The amount of non 
the registration of the 
unemployed, and free employment 
bureaus ; the practicability of relief 
by public works and the expediency 
of conducting public works in win- 
ter; tests for discriminating between 
the honest unemployed and the va 
grant; the relation between convict 
labor and non-employment; the 
practicability of establishing farm 
colonies for the unemployed. 

As the facts presented in this first 
report are those on which remedial 
legislation is to be based, they have 
a substantial interest. 


forthcoming 
employment ; 


The commis 
sion finds that, in the hard winter of 
1893-4, thirteen citizens’ relief com 
mittees raised about $147,000, two 
thirds in Boston and half the remain 
der in Lynn; that municipalities 
made extra appropriations to the 
amount of $352,000 to give work to 
the unemployed upon public works ; 
that trade organizations and private 
charities put out large amounts, not 
exactly estimated; that public poor 
departments granted out-of-door aid 
to the extent of $700,000, As to 
the number of persons affected by 
these relief measures, the figures of 
several of the large charitable socie- 
ties show an increase of nearly 100 
per cent over the preceeding year; 
the citizens’ relief committees aided 
about 10,000 families, public works 
employed about 13,000, while 68,000 
were helped through the public poor 
departments. 

These are the figures, in brief. The 
facts as to methods and results, as 
found by the commission, show that 
the applicants for relief were mainly 
of the unskilled class ; that the relief 
provided was almost wholly in the 
form of wages for work done; that 
the men usually tried to give a fair 
day’s work for their wages; that the 
investigation of cases of want was 
inadequate ; that the plan of employ- 
ment on public works proved waste- 
ful, regarded as a relief measure, ow- 
ing to the smallness of the amount 
paid in wages as compared with the 
cost of materials and teaming. 

It is possible, without waiting 
for further reports from the commis- 
sion, to gather some suggestions 
from the facts and figures already 
presented. And the first impression 
made by this report is that of the 
greater efficiency of private charita- 
bles effort as compared with public 
works and other emergency measures 
undertaken by the public authorities. 
In this season of sudden stress, it 
was the people in their private 
capacity—the citizens’ relief com- 
mittees, the charitable societies, the 
charches and the labor organizations 


that came most effectively to the 
rescue. It is further observable that 
the great bulk of the applicants for 
relief is made up of those who have 
no skilled trade but rank in the lower 
grade of labor, the handlers of pick 
and shovel and broom. 

With skilled labor, then, reason 
ably well able to take care of itself 
even in times of extraordinary hard 
ship, and with the voluntary charit 
able organizations and the munici 
pal poor departments able to meet 
the ordinary demands of relief, what 
is there forthe state todo? Evident- 
ly, to provide some outlet for the 
unskilled labor which, crowded in 
our cities and living none too well 
when times are easy, becomes a bur 
den and an element of danger when 
hard times come This unskilled 
labor cannot be deported, even if 
that were desirable; but it may be 
prevailed upon to distribute itself 
outside the cities if sufficient induc 
ment is offered It is well worth 
while, indeed, to make the attempt. 
here is room enough here in Mas- 
sachusetts for every family to live in 
comfort and health; there is a great 
deal more room outside Massachu 
setts ; nobody needs to be crowded 
or to crowd his neighbor. And if 
the Legislature does not find it out 
before the commissioners make their 
promised report on ‘the practicabil 
ity of establishing farm colonies for 
the unemployed,’ perhaps it will then 
be discovered. 


FREDERICK EF. GoupRICcH, 


H E final adjournment of the Fifty- 

third Congress is the signal for 
a chorus of contumelious language 
by the press of all political parties 
all over the country. 
was there such unanimity of ex 
pressed opinion. Usually the politi- 
cal party controlling a Congress has 
something to say in its favor, or at 
least in its defence. But this is 
manifestly unfair. ‘The Congress of 
the United States undoubtedly as a 
whole represents the people of the 
United States; it is, when acting as 
a whole, no better or worse, no wiser 
or more foolish, than the people. 
This is always true, whatever 
political party may at the time 
be in power; and in berating Con- 
gress the people really scold them- 
selves, 


Never before 


HE New York Times suggests 

that a gold cup two feet high 
would be an appropriate testimonial 
to Senator Hoar from those organi- 
zations which aim to protect youth 
against the demoralizing and ruinous 
vices of the age. ‘This is apropos of 
the work performed by Senator Hoar 
in procuring the enactment of a law 
excluding lottery matter from the 
mails. There were laws which un- 
dertook to do this, but they did not 
do it effectually. Senator Hoar’s 
bill, it is believed, will enable the 
government to put a stop to the traf- 
fic in lottery tickets. 
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THE PHILISTINES OF TODAY. 


EDWARD E. HALI AT THE SOUTH CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, FEBRUARY 
17, 1595, 


The Philistines are upon thee, 


Judges 16:9. 
W'* have borrowed this word, 

‘Philistine,’ for our own use, 
It is a fortunate expression, for the 
Philistine of today is at heart just 
what David supposed the Philistines 
of Samson’s and David's time wereto 
Israel. 


When Joshua and the Israelites 
conquered the land of Canaan, cen 
turies before David’s time, they did 
not make as thorough work as 
Joshua would have been glad to do. 
He found these beastly Canaanites 

people more beastly than modern 
language can describe — in posses- 
sion. The Israelites beat them 
roundly in several encounters and 
took the upper hand. Everybody 
knew they took the upper hand. But 
then Israel was tired of fighting. 
Israel was never of nature a military 
people. And Israel took possession 
of the most of the country, leaving 
garrisons and __ settlements of 
Canaanites in certain points, where 
they afterwards became very incon- 
venient. ‘Those of these people who 
inhabited seaboard towns are the 
Philistines of David’s time, A na- 
tion knows what tO do with its out- 
side enemies. But when you have in 
your own domain, close at yourside,an 
enemy who will turn against you at 
any minute he chooses, you call him 
a Philistine. As it happens there 
were certain moral or immoral 
characteristics of this wreck of the 
Canaanites which belong to the 
Philistines of today. It is no won 
der that we have the name ; it is in- 
deed very happily chosen, 

The modern use of the word was 
invented by the German students. 
In a university town, the students 
pretend, at least, that they are liv- 
ing for Ideas. ‘They-come there, be- 
cause they affect a certain interest 
in Truth, Beauty and Right, in God 
and in Heaven, or at the least in 
Hell. They care for Ideas, or pre- 
tend to. But they are surrounded 
by people who look on them as the 
Philistines looked on Israel. They 
look on the student population as a 
fisherman looks on a shoal of fish, or 
an oyster-man on an oyster bed. The 
Philistine, that is, is wholly indif- 
ferent to these Ideas, for which the 
students have come together or pre- 
tend they have. In the first place, 
the Philistine cares for himself and 
for nobody else. He cares for his 
body, and indeed does not believe he 
has any soul. He cares for profit, 
quite indifferent as to the right or 
wrong by which he wins it. He 
cares for today, doubtful whether 
there will be any tomorrow. He 
cares for this world, quite sure that 
there is no other. In a German 
university town, a Philistine’s ideas 
would hardly rise above the rates of 
rents, the price of board, the profits 























































































































































































































































on text-books and on neckties. That 
is, his life is‘as material as the life 
of the dray-horse who drags the coal 
or the cow who yields the milk 
which he purveys. 

Matthew Arnold, who took an ex 
quisite pleasure in ridiculing his own 
countrymen, chose to apply this 
word to the great body of the Eng- 
lishmen of today. Here is his deti- 
nition of a Philistine: ‘* The people 
who believe that most of the great- 
ness and welfare of England are 
proved by our being very rich, and 
who most give their thoughts and 
lives to becoming rich, are just the 
people whom we call Philistines.” It 
is no affair of yours and 
whether his description was 
rate, the word has in 
troduced it solidly into the English 
language. It has come to stay, and 
you and I will find ita very con 
venient word. More than conven 
ient; we shall gain help in moral 
and spiritual affairs if we ask our- 
selves the critical question whether 
we be yielding to the example of the 
Philistines, or whether we 
by Ideas. 

A Philistine, observe, lives in the 
midst of us, in our times. It is thus 
that he differs from a foreign enemy. 
He speaks our own English; he is 
dressed as we are dressed; he rides 
in the same carriages and he walks 
on the same sidewalks. He is not 
taller than | am, as Goliath was 
taller than David; he does not 
speak with an accent, as the chiefs 
of Accho and Sidon did; he is not 
separated from me by any form of 
religion. It is not as Samson knew 
he was out of place, when he entered 
the Temple of Dagon. Perhaps my 
son has married his daughter; per 
haps my daughter has married his 
son ; perhaps he sits next me at the 
Board of Trade ; or is looking at the 
same picture at the Art Club. All 
the same, if he lives for himself, for 
his body, for profit and for today, 
and lives for these alone, the man is 
a Philistine. And I have to ask 
myself, though | be of the blue 
blood of those who came over with 
Winthrop and with Bradford, whether 
I be a Philistine, or whether I am in 
the larger life of those who live for 
and in Ideas. 

First, a convenient test of the 
Philistine, and. one, I think, which 
never deceives us, is his lack of re- 
spect for things or institutions which 
are old — you might say, his indif- 
ference to age. He prefers a thing 
because it is new. It was a Philis- 
tine servant in Aladdin’s household 
who took the old lamp from 


mine 
accu 
His use of 


be living 


his 


private room and carried it down 


stairs to exchange it for a new one. 
I believe her mistress approved of 
the bargain. Both of them, then, 
laughed at the crazy Israelite down 
stairs, who gave new lamps for old. 
Both of them were glad that they 
had got rid of the old one.  Be- 
cause, you see, they could not con- 
ceive of its spiritual power. It was 
a Philistine chamberlain at our 
State House, sixty years ago, who 
took down the old battle flags which 
Stark had captured at Bennington, 
and because they were moth-eaten 
and dirty, crowded them into the 
ash barrel and sent them away. It 
was a Philistine wave, of people 
wholly indifferent to their own his- 
tory, which submerged for the pres- 
ent our own Puritan memorial of 
Fast Day. There was a time within 
sixty years, when an association of 
intelligent gentlemen here owned all 
that part of Bunker Hill on which 
the battle was fought. It was not 
so much a memorial of the battle, it 
was the visible history of the battle. 
In a moment of Philistinism, be- 
cause they wanted a brand new mon- 
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ument to celebrate the battle, they 
sold Natures own memorial, the 
ground itself, which had been red 
with the blood of heroes and their 
enemies. It is the same Philistinism 
which wants to destroy the State 
House today and give us a nice new 
State House, with all the modern 
improvements. For Philistinism, 
having no respect for the eternities, 
cannot look backward any more than 
it can look forward. 

The Republicans of Rome were in 
this deep-dyed Philistines 
The Consul Mummius would be 
gotten today but for famous 
Philistine remark of his He had 
captured the city of Corinth. He 
was back to Rome the 
works of the great Greek 
artists, as of Apelles and Praxiteles 
and Phidias. You have 
of their 


sense 


for 
one 


sending 


choicest 


seen some 
the Vatican, be 
cause Mummius sent them. But he 
is remembered, not so much because 
he sent them, as for what he said to 
the picture dealers and statue dealers 
in Corinth who packed them. “s Tf 
they are damaged on the voyage,” 
said Mummius, * 


Statues in 


you must make me 
new ones.”’ So speaks the pure Philis 
tine. 

Again, the Philistine relies on 
facts, and though he is not aware of 
it he distinguishes between 
facts and eterndl truths. 
man ot 


mere 
He is the 
things stated, 
We use the words carelessly, but 
originally and in their derivation a 
fact represents a thing which is done, 
has been, and is 


statistics 


finished ; while a 
truth is one of the eternal principles 
which will work its miracles forever: 
never 


dies, is never 


out which nothing 


finished: with 


he 
Philistine, because he is a Philistine, 
facts. 


succeeds. 
believes in He believes, he 
says,in what he sees and can handle. 
He is apt to say he does not believe 
in what he hears, but he does be- 
lieve a great deal which he hears, if 
he hears it said by enough people. 
He thinks he not believe in 
anything else, and he tells you he 
does not believe in anything else. 

A quite accurate test, though not 
so accurate as that which I have 
named, of a Philistine, is his relying 
on visible, tangible and audible 
facts, instead of attempting to see 
the principles out of which these 
facts are created and, indeed, every- 
thing else comes into being. As | 
have intimated, if people enough say 
that black in white, the Philistine 
says that black is white. If people 
enough say that six and four are 
twelve, he says that six and four are 
twelve. But here comesin a curious 
phase of Philistinism which was well 
illustrated in Louis Philippe, the 
king of the French. He said he be- 
lieved in ‘the middle course ;’ and 
it was well said of him that, when 
one people said two and two were 
four, and another set of people said 
two and two were six, the king took 
the middle course and said two and 
two were five. This is a fine illus- 
tration of one of the forms of 
uine Philistinism. 

The Philistine is therefore always 
the slave of fashion. His carriage 
has to be built, and his horses har- 
nessed, their check-reins are taken 
on or off, not as he wishes himself, 
or as the people who are to ride in 
the carriage wish, but as the general 
dictate of Mrs. Grundy requires. 
The moment you find people talking 
of a certain vague ‘they’ in the 
social circle around them, that 
moment you are quite sure that you 
are dealing with Philistines. In 
religion, therefore, the Philistine, 
who where. forms are established 
generally follows in the outside 
forms of religion, prays as the major- 
ity of well dressed people in his neigh- 


does 


gen- 


borhood pray. He goes to the same 
church which they go to; he ap- 
proves of the music they approve of. 
He asks no questions about creed or 
ritual, but takes it as it is provided 
for him. But observe, in a new 
settlement where there are no forms, 
the Philistine is one of the irreligi- 
ous majority 

It is the existence of the Philistine 
in the community which makes polit 
ical and religious revolutions seem 
to be so sudden. In point of fact, 
allrevolutions, probably, move gradu 
ally, as gradually as trees grow. But 
there comes a moment when the 
growth of the tree has arrived at a 
certain visible culminating crisis, as 
when it blossoms, or when the leaves 
fall off. And so there comes a 
moment when the balance of public 
opinion, which has been 
just before, shows that it inclines as 
it did not incline a year ago. At 
that moment, all the Philistines pass 
from one side to the other. ‘This is 
very strikingly illustrated jn the 
of the great Philistine 
journal which is called the London 
limes. It requires but twenty-four 
hours to see its full force arrayed in 
direct contradiction to the view 
which it has assumed before. ‘lhen 
people say there has been a sudden 
revolution. We see the same changes 
here in our own parties and in those 
Philistine journals which are their 
organs. 

Che story of Goliath and David, so 
interesting to the children ofall gener- 
ations, has some illustrations, even 
humorous, of the success of the 
Philistines and of their failures. As 
the Philistines rely upon weight — 
of money, for Goliath 


wavering 


movements 


instance 
relied upon his height and strength, 
upon the length of his lance, upon 
his greaves of brass and his target of 
brass. In physical weight, accord- 
ing to the ballad in the book of 
Samuel, his coat of brazen mail 
weighed about one hundred pounds. 
His spears head weighed twelve 
pounds. It was he who challenged 
Israel. And Israel’s champion was 
a boy, not old enough for the con- 
scription to thearmy, and the weapon 
of the champion was a stone from 
the brook. but the boy trusted in 
the living God, and the boy knew 
enough to throw the stone. And 
here is the point and the humor of 
the ballad, that the tall Philistine 
was killed by the stone in his fore- 
head; nay, probably the weight of 
the helmet and the weight of the 
greaves made his fall the heavier 
when he fell upon the ground. 

The larger part of the stories and 
legends in the Old Testament illus- 
trate the same vain conflict of the 
weight of things against power which 
seems nothing but which has behind 
it the empire of ideas. Sisera’s tent 
is not so strong, nor his army so 
large, but a weak woman can find 
her way through the army and enter 
his tent; and she wants no other 
weapons than a nail and a hammer. 
And so of the legends all through 
the history. 

There is no wonder, then, that 
bright men like Arnold and Henry 
Heine and the rest have chosen the 
Philistine for the favorite subject of 
their satire and ridicule. And you 
and I, in all our serious moments, if 
we do try to save anybody or any- 
thing, if we do pray God that His 
kingdom may come, see what David 
saw, and fight what David tought. 
In the Philistine is the visible enemy 
today. The eternal battle requires 
the victory of spirit over matter. 
The infidel is always he who does 
not believe that there is any spirit, 
that there is any heaven, that there 
is any God, that there is any right. 
Because he trusts in the weight 
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which pulls down the scale, 
shekels of brass or shekels of 
he believes in that which has |} 
done, he believes in the fact 
does not see that nothing has bee; 
done unless some spiritual force wag 
set at work, unless the dead group 
was opened by some ploughma; 
unless the living seed was planted 
the clouds, unless the eternal G 
the sun a-shining and gave the inf 
nite law by which the earth rolls 
its orbit. In your politics, in 
trade, in the gay movements 
fashion, at the theatre, at the sy; 
phony, youand I meet the Philistine 
Bone of our bone, perhaps, bloox 
blood ; he may be descended f; 
Winthrop or from Bradford : he ma 
have in his viens the blood 
martyrs whom Foxe descrited 
all the same, if he trusts in 
things that perish, in the dust 
smoke of those sacrifices, he is {| 
Philistine of today and obstructs th. 
coming of the Kingdom of G: 
When we first see Faust, 
poem in which Goethe describes the 
temptation of man, he is reading the 
first words of the gospel of |ohr 
‘‘In the beginning was the W 
And the Devil so tempts him that bh 
substitutes for it, “In the beginning 
was the thing done; in the begi 
ning was the deed.’”’ Goethe meant 
that here was the sign of the Devils 
victory. 
You 
We 
You 


and I are children of God 
are not children of the Dev 
and I are to trust toa | 
God, with new power today 
more power tomorrow. We 
never to be satisfied with what 
been done, as if anything could 
finished and perfect. We trust 
Word—the present inspiration of 
present Spirit. So it is that 
stand against every Goliath and 
Philistines. 

Have I been diligently watching 
the things done by my prosperous 
neighbors? Have | been 
with copying their invoices, stealing 
their customers? “It is the 
that I have labored for. Or have! 
risen cn wings, as eagles do? Have 
I studied the principles and laws ot 
trade, eager and determined that | 
will be one of the civilizers of the 
world? Am I a Philistine or a chile 
of God? Am I reading this book 
because | would know more and b 
better; or have I sent for it because 
‘they’ praise it—whoever ‘they’ are 
and ‘they’ talk about it, and ‘ the) 
will approve my selection? Did ! 
go to the theatre last night becaus 
| wanted to go or my friends wante¢ 
to; or did I go because the news 
paper said I must go—that the 
mysterious ‘they’ were all going 
And when I made my party, did | 
ask to it Goliath and his wife because 
his helmet was of brass and his 
purse weight seven hundred shekels 
or did_1 send and find David be 
cause he was the sweet singer 
Israel, or because he had served his 
country in the moment of 2 
greatest peril? 

The ruddy boy, who went tot 
camp to carry home supplies to 5 
soldier brothers, proves himself 
champion of Israel. Indeed, he as 
been the comforter of mankind. 
overthrows the giant, because ™ 
trusts in strength from above—se 
strength as no giant ever had. Davi? 
comforts the men and women of tt! 
day by the same spell. “ The Lore 
is my shepherd, I shall not wa" 
He leadeth me in the wilderne> 
He preserveth my soul.” And y% 
and I—yes, we shall meet giants te 
morrow, who trust only the weight 
of the very armour which is ré#! 
their ruin. And how we shall wis* 
tomorrow that we could comfort 
those that mourn, and bring life © 


Satished 


thing 
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That strength 
trust in power 
love which 


households. 
we 




































































2g s to us as 
in the infinite 
universe 

defy the Philistine, de- 
s the past, wio piles up brass 
old for no purpose, w ho scorns 

w and has no hope for to 
“ \nd, with the same lips 
defy him, to speak comfort to 
with the 
ind that smites him, to build 
of Israel tomorrow. 


s tne 


who 


who SOTTOW ; 


ire 1n 


sperit 

t 7 

this Infinite Power, the power 
Holy Spirit, which will over- 
nd convert the Philistine of 


BEGINNINGS OF THE POST 


THE 
OFFICE. 
RY W. ERNST. 

L.’Union Postale, Berne.] 
“HI stal history of the United 
es of America has four periods. 
1693 only municipal posts 
ugh attempts were made 
lish inter-colonial posts. ‘The 
in post from 1693 to 1707 
nder the Neale patent. From 
> to 1774 the General Post Othce 
London controlled. From 1774 


1789 is the period of transition ; 
it onthe whole Congress controlled. 
1789 the Constitution took effect, 
Washington was President, and the 
\merican Post Office became a 
nal establishment, destined to a 
vth not surpassed in postal his- 
The inception of this vast 

ce has abiding interest. 
lhere are several reasons why the 
irly American posts were municipal. 


1 be remembered 


d be that Eng 
herself had no General Post 
Office until the Act of Parliament 


signed by Cromwell on the oth June, 
7, gave the necessary authority. 
e colonies were not likely to have 
the mother country lacked. 
they had entire self- 
the crown having re- 
rights. The colonies 
re independent of each other, and 
acted together. Intercourse 
between them was limited, the settle- 
ts were widely scattered, roads 
vere what nature made them. 
lo provide for shipletters, Massa- 
tts appointed an agent at Bos- 
ton in 1639. He forwarded letters 
lirectly disposed of by the cap- 
The like arrange- 
New York. In 
before the beginning of Phila- 
, Governor Lovelace of New 


Vi reover:r, 
rovernment, 
few 


Sé Ve” 


irery 


\ essels. 


vas made at 

















1ork tried to arrange a post to Bos- 

t In 1684 Governor Dongan of 

New York received authority ‘for set- 
he & ting up post-houses along the coast 
ng Carolina to Nova Scotia,’ at 
d I e p. c. of the profit to go to 
use tngland. But so far were the colo- 
his nies from having an exchange of 
els s that they could hardly be said 
be to have a home post. In 1657 Vir- 





sinia required planters to forward 
theial letters; a similar law was 
i tour years later. In other 
es official letters were for- 
ded by constables, sheriffs, or 
messengers. Of a regular 
st there is no trace. Private corre- 
nce was carried mainly by 
se vessels or occasional trav- 
radition tells of a post 
£ the Delaware river, from 
n to Newcastle and Maryland; 
record shows that the ser- 
S ever performed or needed 
)3, when the American Post 
evan. 
sl Us beginning is due to Willidm 
Han ‘nd to the genius of Andrew 
_ititon. History has yet to re- 
the merit of William III in 
sea c affairs. He founded the 
sank of England, he subsidised the 
Pest in Scotland, he gave England 
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two extraordinary men for Post- 
masters General, Cotton and Frank- 
land, and he perceived the import- 
ance of an American post. He 
carried the great financial, com- 
mercial and postal traditions of the 
Netherlands to England, and he 
was determined that the colonies 
should share in the rise of the mother 
country. A happy solution was 
found for the legal and fiscal diffi 
culties in the way of the American 
post. ¢ 

Acting under the law of 1660 the 
great king vested the American post 
in Thomas Neale, master of the 
mint and otherwise eminent for enter 
prise and large affairs. This inter 
esting patent, the charter of the 
\merican post, was signed on the 
i7th February, 1691. A few weeks 
later, on April 4th, Thomas Neale 
and the royal Postmasters General 
appointed Andrew Hamilton Post 
master General of America. Ex 
cept the king, the colonies had never 
had an officer or master 
Would they accept an American 
Postmaster General, who was 


In Common, 


given 
the postal monopoly for twenty-one 
years? Certainly each colony had 
the right to appoint a Postmaster 
General of its own, to prescribe his 
duties, and to reap the rewards, if 
any. ‘The patent itself recognised 
the right of the colonies to prescribe 
what postage they pleased. A dozen 
colonies were to be consulted; each was 
to surrender a certain right; they 
were to agree for once, for without 
a certain agreement an inter-colonial 
post would be impossible. 

Hamilton, the father of the Amer 
ican overcame all 
he achieved a novelty in American 
legislation. Not only did he induce 
every colony to accept the Neale 
patent, but he led the legislature of 
each to pass substantially the same 
postal act, and he persuaded some 
of the colonies to pay him an annual 
subsidy. Hamilton born in 
Scotland, and became a merchant in 
Edinburgh. In 1686 he was sent to 
New Jersey to look after the invest- 
ments of certain London merchants, 
among them William Dockwra, the 
founder of the London Penny-Post. 
Hamilton happened to be in London 
when the American post was pro- 
posed, and became the choice of the 
king, of Neale, of the Postmasters 
General, of Dockwra and the other 
merchants. In the summer of 1692 
he sailed for New York, and immedi- 
ately upon his arrival visited all the 
colonies in person to win them over 
to his cause. He was successful be- 
yond reasonable expectation. All 
accounts unite in praising his talent 


post, obstacles ; 


was 


for dealing with men; even his 
opponents, William Penn among 
them, desired his friendship. He 


was trusted implicitly ; he endeared 
himself even to casual acquaintances. 
A new element seemed to have 
entered the American struggle for 
existence and wealth, the element 
of union, the power of colonial co- 
operation. Hamilton’s diplomacy 
was exquisite. On moderate condi- 
tions he promised a weekly post from 
New Hampshire to Virginia; he 
satisfied each colony of his ability 
and resources; and he kept every 
promise. 

New York led in granting Hamil- 
ton’s request ; Pennsylvaniaand New 
Hampshire followed; Connecticut 
and New Jersey joined; Massachu- 
setts was the last toenter this postal 
union of the colonies, and passed a 
model act. Virginia alone failed. 
Its postal act of 1693 looked to 
Virginia only, and demanded too 
much forthat. Hamilton responded 
by including Virginia in his postal 
service. This service began on 
May ist, 1693, and consisted in 


a weekly post from Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, to Boston, Say- 
brook, New York, Philadelphia, 


Maryland, and Virginia. Five riders 
were engaged to cover each of the 
five stages twice a week. On an 
average each mail-rider travelled 
near three hundred kilometers a 
week, in the beginning over a coun 
try where roads were in the state of 
nature. But the service was_per- 
formed; only in winter, it was fort- 
nightly. The great mail route from 
Portsmouth to Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia is still the most 
important in America. 

The early accounts of Hamilton, 
are happily preserved in London. 
His own salary was £200 a year, 
The postmasters had a salary of 
£20 or less; the mailriders received 
from £110 down. The 
pense from May rst, 1693 
1st, was £3817; the revenue 
but £1457. This deficit, partly 
due to Hamilton’s liberality, was 
more than Neale, sometimes called 
the governor of the American post, 
was willing to bear. His fortune 
nearer home had likewise declined, 
and to get rid of the American post, 
he assigned it, with all its rights 
and duties, to Andrew Hamilton. The 
latter must have had great faith in 
his Post Office ; he took the patent 
and all it implied. The posts were 
continued with great regularity ; but 
on April 26th, 1703 hedied at Amboy 
in New Jersey. The post was still 
in debt ; but Hamilton’s credit was 
unimpaired. He had been governor 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey ; 
and in the latter colony or province 
he owned large estates. His death 
was mourned throughout the colonies. 
It was equally regretted in England. 
Men felt that Andrew Hamilton, 
more than any other man, had uni- 
ted the colonies, had given them a 
postal service that never failed, and 
established a communion of interests 
not known before his day. ‘The chief 
American port for foreign letters, in 
Hamilton’s time, was Boston. All 
these letters were treated as ship 
letters, the captains receiving a spe- 
cial fee for every letter they deliv- 
ered to the Post Office. In Hamil- 
ton’s day no newspaper was printed 
in America, and in New York the first 
printing press was set up at the same 
time as the Post Office. The first 
Postmaster of New York, Sharpas, 
is still remembered in the annals of 
the great city whose faithful clerk 
he was, beside serving as Postmas- 
ter. 

In comparing the earliest postal 
laws of the American colonies it will 
appear that the postage rates they 
prescribed were not entirely uniform. 
This seeming discrepancy is partly 
due to the fact that each colony had 
a different currency. Each colony 
used Spanish silver dollars, but coun- 
ted in pounds, shillings and pence. 
But while each colony retained the 
English names of money, none re- 
tained the English currency. Some 
of the colonies had coined their own 
money. An English guinea (21 shil- 
lings) was 28 shillings in Massachu- 
setts, 36 in New York, and 34 in 
Pennsylvania. The postal service 
had to contend with this difficulty 
during the first century of its exist- 
ence. Yet the establishment created 
by the great Hamilton was theoreti- 
cally perfect. It provided for all 
contingencies likely to arise. It 
required postmasters to ‘ mark every 
letter with a print’; it required the 
house delivery of every letter not 
called for within forty-eight hours 
after arrival; and it provided for 
the transmission of letters to all 
parts of the world. A letter from 
Boston to New York cost a shilling, 
from Boston to Philadelphia 15 
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pence ; the fee for ship letters was 
two pence, a part of which was paid 
to the captains. In addition they 
were free to charge sea postage. 
The customary rate for a sea letter 
became a shilling. 

Fortunately for the Post Office, 
the country was highly prosperous 
from the inception of the service. 
The mailriders of 1693 went through 
a wilderness; but every succeeding 
year brought improvements. Popula- 
tion increased, affairs increased. The 
Post Office was still in debt when 
Andrew Hamilton died in 1703, and 
his son John Hamilton succeeded. 
Yet the crown was anxious to pos- 
the In 1707 it pur- 
chased the good-will of the American 
Post Office for £1664, continuing 
lohn Hamilton as Postmaster General 
with an annual salary of £200. In 
the same year the parliamentary and 
postal union of England and Scot- 


sess service. 


land went into effect: William’s 
Postmasters General, who began in 
1690 with the struggling posts of 


England, found themselves in 1707 
at the head of an imperial post co- 
extensive with the British empire. 
They had advised the purchase of 
the American post. ‘The logical re- 
sult was the great Post Office act 
passed by the British parliament in 
1710. ‘That great and memorable 
act controlled to the time of Queen 
Victoria; in British North America 
it ruled until the colonies, first united 
by Andrew Hamilton in 1692 and 
1693, became the United States by 
the declaration of 1776 and the treaty 


of 1783. When the American Post 
Office, in 1707, passed under the 
management of the General Post 


Office in London, two interesting 
events had taken place since the 
death of Hamilton. The first cross- 
post had _ been. established—from 
New York to Albany, and in 1704 
the first American newspaper began 
to appear—the Boston News-Letter, 
which lived until the Revolution. 


THE TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATASU. 


P is doubtless no idle figure of 
speech for Dr. Hogarth, of the 
Kgypt Exploration fund staff, to 
write from Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
under date of January 18, that “the 
Funerary ‘Temple of the XVIII Dy- 
nasty takes once more as conspicu- 
ous a place in the Theban landscape 
as the Memnonia of the XIX and 
XX Dynasties.” Such is the pro- 
gress of excavation at this unique 
temple, built by the greatest of 
queens in the Nile valley. Within 
a few weeks’ time, over 42,000 cubic 
metres of rubbish have been removed 
from the North Court. Now the 
brilliantly white columns of the 
northern colonnadé and hypostyle 
hall, and the walls of the north and 
south porticoes show boldly against 
the yellow cliffs of the Libyan hills, 
which rise 350 feet, quite perpendic- 
ular, behind the temple with the pic- 
turesque groups at work, the clear 
skies above, and with an historic in- 
spiration, an artist of name might 
make fame out of such a scene. 

I can now touch upon but three of 
many interesting points. Was this 
site ever pre-occupied? Mariette 
thought that he detected remains of 
the small shrine of Mentuhotep II 
of the VI Dynasty, when, in 1858, 
he disclosed the famous mural scene 
of the voyage to Paint. Dr. Naville 
now finds no trace whatever of that 
shrine, and thorough excavation re- 
veals nothing in the _ enclosure, 
whether construction or débris, ear- 
lier than the time of Queen Hatasu. 

Where is the tomb of Queen 
Hatasu? It has been supposed 
that Mr. Rhind, in 1841, found her 
place of sepulchre near the temple. 
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The exclusive funerary character of 
most of her temple and its peculiar 
position against the cliffs have led 
to the belief that some concealed 
entrance to her tomb would be found 
within the enclosure. Indeed, Arab 
tradition still holds to that opinion. 
But so far Dr. Naville has discovered 
no such entrance. 

A bit of rare luck comes through 
Mr. Carter, of the staff. He has 
picked out of the disinterred ruins 
of the south wall the portrait of the 
last king of Paint and much of the 
scenery of his land. ‘These pictures 
of marsh-dwellings in tropical Africa, 
of a period at least 3,600 years ago, 
are of scientific value. 


Wa. C. WINSLOow. 
PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT 

PEE FOR THE SEASON OF 1594-5. 
HE story of our Science Class is 
much the same from year to 
year. It bears comparison to that 
of some ocean craft that returns 


from port to port at stated intervals 
with almost unvarying experience. 
Its passengers are few, its crew small 
in number -— the working one at 
least —and there are rarely many 
exceptional occurrences to report of 
the voyage. 


This much we may say, ina re- 


view of the Class for another year, 
that if it has not increased in pros 
perity it has not declined. We are 


at least as strong, apparently, at the 
close of the year as at the beginning. 
It isnot easy to say that our meet 
ings have been of greater interest or 
importance one another. 
They are by common consent of 
such uniform excellence as to cause, 
under the circumstances, much su 
prise. Those upon whom it devolves 
to provide the speakers who address 
us from Sunday to Sunday, endeavor 
to maintain a high standard in 
this particular. They aim 
cure those of acknowledged qualifi- 
cations to treat the themes presented, 


year or 


to se- 


either through their personal 
experience, professional — relation 
to or some special study of 
them. It is thus that our Class, 


even if it does not grow in numbers 
as largely as we might wish, has won 
for itself a good name and a _ promi- 
nent place among gatherings of its 
kind in the city. Indeed, we find, 
occasionally, some self depreciating 
person, in whom we have all confi- 
dence ourselves, disposed to urge 
this as his single reason for hesitat- 
ing to address us. 

Our pursuit, therefore, has been 
actual knowledge and information 
from ungestionable authorities, an 
increased acquaintance with the 
facts of thoroughly attested science. 
We have not sought to advertise 
ourselves, perhaps even as much as 
we should, and have steadily avoid- 
ed the very appearance of sensation- 
alism. Questions of popular dis- 
cussion, particularly of a mere theo- 
retical or a hypothetical character, 
however important in themselves, 
have not seemed to fall within our 
province. They legitimately belong 
to the sphere of the newspaper or to 


other gatherings that differ from 
ours. it is important that this 
should be understood, so that there 


mav be no undue criticism or mis- 
apprehension in respect to our aim, 
and that we may keep strictly to 
the line of our purpose. If we de- 
part from it, let it be known that it 
is because of some exceptional con- 
cession or exigent circumstances, 
and hence not in keeping with our 
policy or general intention. 

The Science Class, in other words, 
is not a reform or charity associa- 
tion, though we hope that much of 





that spirit may grow out of it as 
such facts are made clear to us. 
Nor is it to furnish an 
cranky expositors of undemonstrat- 
ed and undemonstrable speculations, 
the intellectual vagaries and fancies 
of the hour. It is simply to learn, 
so far as we may, through the aid of 
those best prepare d to impart su h 
instruction, what is knowable in 
respect to the universe and our en 
vironment, and in content 
these lessons of wonder and 


audience for 


with 
inspira 


tion, to commune with our own 
minds and be still. 

Our season, beginning with the 
first Sunday in October and continu 
ing in regular succession each Sun 


day until the second Sunday in 
May, embraces some thirty-two or 
three lectures; and there has 
no Sunday during the season of the 
year, just closed, which has not been 
a speaker. Of 
Harvard College has furnished six 


been 


occupied by these, 


Boston University, two; Tufts Col- 
lege, two; the Institute of Tech 
nology, one: while the others have 
been persons of reputation or well 


known attainments in science, liter 
ature and various lines of 
tion. 

The great demand still remains 
for more unity of effort in the work 
of the Class. This been all 
along our principal-weakness and al 
most our only one. With 
ment in this particular, there is no 
reason why the Class may not su 
vive long beyond its present mem 
bership and acquire a vigor and in 


investiga 


has 


improve 


fluence of which its founders might 
well be proud. It is the only 
ciation which survives to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the 
leader of thought 


asso 


eminent 
and intellectual 
progress whose name it bears, and it 
may be assured, that 
won his most cordial 
sympathy. It would be our lasting 
discredit if we should suffer it to 
die, after its fifteen years of honora 
ble existence; in view, also, of the 
good influence which any such cen 
tre of sober thought and intelligence 
must inevitably exert in a great com- 
munity like ours, where crudeness 
and superficialty of thought and sel- 
fishness of spirit, are so common. 


is one, we 
would have 


Davip N. CLARK, 
Mrs. L. F. Lowry, 
C. Henry ADAMS. 


Collectors of posters will be inter- 
ested to know that Scribner’s Maga- 
zine has just issued a very striking 
design, in black and white, by Ken- 
yon Cox, announcing the series of 
articles by President Andrews, of 
Brown University, on the history of 
the Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States, which begin in the 
March Scribner. 


In the Chap-Book for March 1 
there is a capital little sketch of 
Stevenson as hewasin youth. The 
sketch is written by Eve Blantyre 
Simpson, at whose father’s house 
Stevenson was frequently a guest. 
The description shows the vivacious 
youth, with his long hair, his dark 
eyes, and his thin fingers; with his 
vivacious gestures; with his eccen- 
tric ways. They used to chaff him 
unmercifully about his mannerisms 
and about what they fancied was his 
conceit. 


No. VI of The Portfolio is devoted 
to the life and works of Frederick 
Walker, the gifted young artist who 
is mentioned with such warm enthu- 
siasm by Du Maurier in Trilby, and 
whois the supposed original of Little 
Billee. The monograph is profuse- 
ly illustrated both in the text and by 
full-page plates in photogravure of 
Walker's most representativesketches 
and paintings. 
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volume comes very nicely into a studies into a whole. the centra 
field. Eutropius leads the list of se-  gudy about which other studi 


lections, followed by Nepos, then a 
smaller from 
Casar, Gellius and Cicero. The ar- 
rangement of the book is attractive 
and excellent, the text is broken by 
running headings, ai the foot of each 
page is a topic for study, 
while pictures, some good and some 


series of selections 


spec ial 


to enliven the text and 
The 
and the vocabulary seem to be very 
full and the style of the book is neat 
and attractive. 


The Life is a 
adapted to the needs of three classes 


be tter, serve 


interest the student. notes 


Roman volume 


of students: those having but lim- 
ited time, but who wish to become 
icquainted with what is fa 


mous in the language, those who de 
sire a sight reader. and finally those 
who wish an outline of the literature 
from its early days. The volume 
contains much of interest and many 
odd and attractive things, inscrip- 
tions, popular rhymes, nursery 
songs and the like. Ihe selections 
are arranged according to authors, 
each series being headed by a short 
biography of the author, while ex- 


cellent illustrations and_ full-page 
plates give added zest to study. 


hen there are 
doubtful points for the assistance of 
the student, the whole forming a 
pleasing and attractive volume. 


c opious notes on 


Robinson's New Intellectual Arith- 
metic realizes that this study is not 
only a preparation for business life, 
but that mathematics is of the great- 
est value for strengthening the 
thinking and reasoning powers. The 
aim throughout the volume has been 
to preserve a philosophical method 
of presentation and progression, and 
to afford thorough mental drill. 
Since its original publication, three 
years ago, the volume has been re- 
vised, and in its present form, im- 
proved typographically as well in 
its arrangement, it has _ preserved 
those features which contributed to 
the popularity of the earlier edition. 

The introduction of algebra into 
the grammar schools has been only 
a matter of time and development, 
for truly the algebraic principles 
have been uppermost in the prob- 
lems in arithmetic of the higher 
classes, which have been solved by 
an adaptation of algebra to numbers. 
With a view to the supplying of this 
need, Messrs. Sabin and Lowry have 
prepared the Elementary Lessons, a 
book especially adapted to the pur- 
pose. The development throughout 


must gravitate. This is true becaus 
itis the study of the earth 
which we live and which is ins« 

bly connected with all action 
immediately concerns us. The 
ume is therefore filled with usef 
formation. The introduction 
address delivered by the author 
fore the College Association 
Middle States, its subject 
Geography in its Relations to | 
Then there 
and present aspects of the eart! 
climate, the plants and the ani: 
which have affected man, 
man himself. The appendix 
tains quite a store of useful inf 


are discussed the 


} 
and | 


tion of value to teachers, the ties 


and states of the earth, the po) 
tion, the forms of government, 
geographical distribution of ani: 
and how to read the weather 
the whole useful volume being mad 
still more valuable by an excellent 
index. It is well furnished wit 
lustrations and with maps of 
latest type. 


The Open Court Publishing ‘ 
have rendered a service to the Ame! 
ican Scientific world in the pu! 
tion of the Scientific 
Ernst Mach, Professor in the 
versity of Prague. 
which have been translated by M: 
T. J. McCormack, were delivere 
the different German cities 
years sinceand are here coll 
for the first time. Some of 
represent the earlier work of I! 
Mach, while others express r 
methods of thought. The titles 
the chapters give an insight into the 
nature of the book, some oi 
more popular being: Why has \a! 
two Eyes? The Velocity of Ligh! 
The Forms of Liquids, The Causes 
of Harmony and the like: 
more technical are The Princi| 
the Conservation of Energy, a! 
Fundamental Concepts of Electros 
tatics. The lectures are plain! 
clearly put, they touch upon 
esting topics, and the volume 
printed and well furnished with !!!us 
trations. 

The Pocket Key to the bircs ® 
North America is a most vaiuab 
little volume for the collecting 04 
uralist, being of convenient size ' 
the pocket. It is privately publisiee 
by the author, Mr. Austin C. Apg4 
of Trenton, who has issued sims! 
volumes treating of the trees, bit 
and molluscs of the eastern part 
the country. The birds are divided 
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rroups. by easily recognized 
1} characteristics, and by ref- 
kev identification is 
rhe volume has been pre 
reference to the 


» the 


vith espec ial 
f technical 
ivailable for 


terms and is 


those who 


special scientific training. 
ntific names are in accord 
h the list of the American 
gical Union. 
Toun Rircuie, JR. 


yston ( ype 


hn B. Tabb. B 


ind there, in numerous 
the 
Companion, have appeared 

ts of Father 


ire now, with others, 


ils, and frequently in 
verse by 
book form They seem 

darts, hurled swiftly, rather 
rd-long arrows of the mind 
em, indeed, are so concise, 
htness 


may note a curious 


et’s oddly short name, when 
tached to separate quatrains, 
net. or to several stanzas 


four at 


er labb, like everybody else, 
s best when simplest and his 


most. 


ning lyrics are expressed, for 
st part,in The familiar diction 
day jut now and then he em 
as ‘ methinks,’ 
and ‘what 
terms lending 
part of that 


which only speech in the 


ch archaisms 
‘ blood-shotten,’ 
for ‘when’ 
ness, but losing 


icular can hold. 

ire poems of love here, and 
nature, and truly catholic 
humanity, 


a page by it 


f religion and 
it the top ot 
his arrangement of so many 
the bottom 
distinction to 
, throughout the little volume, 
is tastefully bound in pale 
oth, with gold toolings of a 

but simple design. 
some of the twenty sonnets that 
ide this collection are by no 
ins lacking of high merit. The 
t on Keats, which I shall end 
‘ting, though it out-Swinburnes 
rne in we/ zw viel alliteration 
ne or two, finely turns into 
praise the metaphor poor 
ts had used in self-depreciation ; 
seems to me more discrimi 
g than Keats’s own hyperbole 
ipman. Keats, I think, un 
icknowledged more than 
y owed to Chapman’s so 
translation, giving to Chap 
ich that was due to his own 
vision of 


eces, folioed at 


pages, gives 


i 


‘deep-browed 
ruling his demesne. But 
bute to John Keats himseif is 
not too great: 
y tomb is graven, ‘ Here 
writ In water 


lies one 
name is Could 
tof Fancy fitlier framed for thee, 
for her favorite son ? 
wave, thy varying numbers run 
| proud in tidal m ajesty, 
a | as the twilight reverie 
1 lake the white moon looks up- 


ns the world with silence. Even 
rotean rainbow-tint that stains 
ng canvas of the atmosphere, 
an exhalation of thy strains. 
€ scroll of Nature, everywhere, 
, a deathless syllable, remains.” 


WALTER Storrs BIGELOw. 


LITERARY STupy. By Hiram 
i D New York: Macmillan 


orson’s little monograph pre 
high ideal not alone to stu- 
ut to makers of literature. 


*Tature as one of the great spirit- 
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ual forces of the universe, a quicken 
ing spirit of inspiration and power 
working silently but 
toward “a civilization more linked 
with the eternal” is the literature 
the author would have the object of 
study. The true student of literature 
must perceive this force, must yield 
to its power, first by : 
intellectual 
by submitting 
fluence of 
own. By 


persuasively 


a surrender of 


his ambition and then 
the in 
those mightier than his 
this means he will make 


the poet’s genius 


his soul to 


his own so far as 


it is a vital force, “the informing 
spiritual life.” Upon every teacher 
of literature, Dr. Corson 


responsibilit 


places the 
of inspiring his pupils 
with such literary appreciation and 


heinterposes some very practical hints 


for that purpose. Literary culture, 
not literary knowledge must be the 
aim of the teacher’s instruction l‘o 
attain this aim he must bring to beat 


all that spiritual insight, all that 
sympathetic appreciation, 
that the power ot 


and all 


the human 


voice 
can do to render for those he would 
instruct the true and beautiful in 
terpretation of the inspiration of 
‘“‘the great Masters of Song.”’ Dt 


Corson makes practical and definite 
distinction between the 
the art of literature not 
depreciate the value of critical judg 
ment, nor the intellectual faculty 
necessary for its exercise, and he as 


science and 


He does 


signs Philology a noble place among 
He 


these ignored, 


the sciences not have 
but yet he 


students 


would 
any of 
would 


show 


unto us, and 


teachers, ‘*a more excellent way 


Che publishers of this dainty book 
ire to be congratulated on the taste 
they have shown in attractive bind 
ing, 


no less than 


choice paper and typography, 
in the contents of , 
volume, now published for the first 
time in book form, although written 


stev 


the 


fora weekly review in 1879. 
enson and in a 
human sympathetic 
the story of his experiences in cross 
ing the Atlantic by the so-called 
Second Cabin, really an improved 
Steerage. The advantages of the 
Second Cabin over the Steerage con 
sist in better air, bedding and table 
articles provided 
brought 


tells simply, 
and 


very 
manner, 


instead of being 


by each passenger, and in 


the feeling, as Stevenson puts it, 
that one is still a gentleman. In 
the matter of food there is little 


choice, the only difference being in 
the manner of rhe 
sengers were chiefly emigrants who 
expected to better their condition by 
the change. ‘We were a company 
of the rejected ; the drunken, the in 
competent, the weak, the prodigal, 
all who had been unable to prevail 
against circumstances in the 
land, were now fleeing to another; 
and though one or two might still 
succeed, all had already failed. We 
were a shipful of failures, the broken 
men of England.” 
servations seem to go to the root of 
the matter : — The causes of failure 
are almost wholly due to indolence 
and drink, and the mere change of 
scene from Europe to America, with- 
out a change of heart, is a pitifully 
inadequate measure. Considering 
the class of people in the Steerage, 
Stevenson was surprised to find that 
they considered the food furnished, 
not only “not food for human be 
ings, but only fit for pigs.” As the 
food was hearty and coarse, but 
seemed to Stevenson sufficient if not 
dainty, he concluded that the labor- 
ing classes were used to a much 


serving. pas 


one 


Stevenson’s ob 





greater degree of luxury than he had 
supposed he truth of the matter | 
however seems to the writer, who has 





tried the same experiment, to be that 
amid the sights, sounds and foul air* 
of the Steerage, food which would 


seem very palatable on land, becomes 
after a few days perfectly unendura 
ble. Stevenson draws the characters 
of his fellow passengers in a friendly 


Spirit, without any feeling of supe 
riority or condescension, They were 
his friends, and he was no better 


than they. Some of the people were 
remarkable characters, and all are 


evidently taken from life, without 
any attempt atsensationalism. The 
style and diction are delightful, as 
Stevenson’s work always is, and the 
book will find a warm welcome with 
lovers of good literature 
R. & 4 

Puke Kkvo VION OF THE MASSACHUSET! 

Purntic SCHOOL SYSTEM \ Historical 

Sket by George H. Martin, A. M., 

supervisor of public schools, Boston, 

Massachusett New York DD. Apple 

tor A { 

This book is one of the Interna 
tional Education series and is pre 
faced by a somwhat extended essay 
by the editor of the series, Hon. 
W. ‘Tl. Harris, whose utterance on 
any subject can hardiy fail to be 


valuable it certainly does not so 
fail in this case 


As for Mr. Martin’s Historical 
Sketch, it is worthy of great praise 
lhe evolutionary method while not 


adhered to with such painful partic 


ularity as to make it unreasonably 
rigid and wearisome, is so used as to 
give a certain charm to the narra 


tive (;reat skill is shown in the 


the material and the 
history is developed with 


disposition of 
almost a 
romantic interest. Che author’s en 
thusiasm for his subject occasionally 
a little beyond the limits 
reason ; remark 
to be wondered at or greatly deplored. 
he reader will be ready to forgive 
any slight deviation of this kind in 
view of the delightful interest im 
parted. It is not often that sucha 
subject is treated in a manner so at 
tractive to the general reader. Be 
sides all 


carries him 


( 


f sober nor is this 


itis a 
valuable information 


this storehouse of 
and should be 
received with gratitude by all lovers 


of the educational facilities that have 


been created on a more liberal scale 
in the old Bay state than almost 
anywhere else. G. M. 
MAGAZINES. 
Mr. J. Bell Boulton has uncon 


sciously conferred a great favor upon 
the 
He has given to 
the Colonial Dames and the Daugh 
ters ofthe American Revolution and 


the English-speaking women of 
northern states. 


the Daughters of the Revolution 
something to do. They formed 


these admirable organizations, they 
looked up their family history, they 
met at very charming reunions, and 
they were without occupation. 

Mr. Boulton, in a very vigorous 
little pamphlet, suggests that if patri- 
oric people will themselves to 
putting the Constitution of the 
United States, the Declaration of 
Independence, and a few other crit- 
ical documents of same sort 
‘where they will do the most good,’ 
they will be well employed. In a 
practical way, he shows how this 
can be done; how the loafers at a 
post-office, as they stand waiting for 
the mail, might be reading what 
would do them good, if the Consti- 
fution, or the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, properly framed, hung be- 
fore them, in the place which would 
otherwise be occupied by an adver- 
tisement of axle-grease or the de- 
cription of a runaway mule. The 


set 


the 


Half the fun 


of getting 


11) 


up the 


morning 1S 


in or od SOap. 
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\ Writing Machine is almost in- 
dispensable with a professional man. 
You can secure the “FRANKLIN” for 
$75.00 which is 25 per cent less than 
that asked for the other standard 
machines. Send for sample of work 
or allow us to send you a“PRANKLIN” 
on a few days’ approval. 

Prof. L. C. Elson says, “The ‘FRANKLIN’ 
machine which I purchased of you has done 
all that you claimed for it and more, after 


six months’ work upon it I find it indispen- 
sable.”’ 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


General Agents for New England, 


12a Milk Street, - ~ Boston. 
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BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young women. 
Building unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Iwenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowin 
and skating. Classical and general course 4 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Chorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
Ihere is Military Drill for boys. 593 Boylston 


Street, Copley Square 
A}es for Teaching 
History. 


The Prang Educational Compan are now pub 
lishing a series of reproductions cf fine photo- 
graphs of famous ballon and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs, 
and do not fade on exposure to light. PRICE, 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH 

An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
47 East 1toth St 
New York. 


Art and 


46 Washington St 
Boston. 


151 Wabash Ave 
Chicago. 


Fo ASTERN Teachers Agency, 
E. F. Foster, Manager, 

50 BROMFIELD St., BosTon, MAss. 
Teachers furnished for all grades 
and private schools, Specialists in any 

branches, Tutors and Governesses. 


No charge to School Officials for services ren- 
dered 


of public 
desired 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
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opportunities which he suggests to 
the various patriotic societies 
very large in their range, and we 
cannot but hope that his elegant 
pamphlet may have a very wide cir 
culation. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Monthly Illustrator, in pur 
suance of its announcement policy 
is including articles of more general 
interest than heretofore. The March 
number contains several of these, 
notably one upon Early Artistic 
Watches, by George F. Kunz, the 
gem-expert ; another, by Ernest In- 
gersoll, describes the quaint archi- 
tecture and many curious customs of 
the Pueblo Indians; and Charles 
Turner tells of the scenery and leg 
ends of Killarney. All these arti 
cles are profusely and richly illus 
trated, as also are the articles upon 
certain familiar garden-flowers, by 
Lennie Greenlee; and C. H. A. Bjer 
regaard’s philosophical treatment of a 
selected series of tropical butterflies. 


The March number of the North 
American Review opens with a sym 
posium, in which the question, Is an 
Extra Session Needed? is debated 
by four members of the House of 
Representatives Congressmen 
Charles Tracey, of New York; Bel- 
lamy Storer, of Ohio; Josiah Patter- 
son, of Tennessee, and Robert G. 
Cousins, of lowa, Under the title 
of Two Years of Democratic Diplo 
macy Senator Cushman K. Davis, 
of Minnesota, furnishes a vigorous 
arraignment of the foreign policy of 
the present Administration. ‘The 
New Departure in English Taxation 
forms the subject of an article by 
Lord Playfair, and The Future of 
Silver is discussed by the Hon. R. P. 
Bland. In other articles, Max O’Rell 
replies to Mark Twain’s strictures 
on Paul Bourget’s Outre Mer; 
Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, contrasts 
The Old Pulpit and the New; Fred- 
eric Villiers, war correspondent, tells 
The Truth About Port Arthur, and 
Frank Podmore, Secretary of the 
British Society for Psychical Re- 
search, describes What Psychical 
Research Has Accomplished. Ina 
forcible paper, entitled Must We 
Have the Cat-o’-Nine-Tails ? Elbridge 
T. Gerry sets forth the reasons why 
corporal punishment should be re- 
vived. The subject of Nagging 
Women is discussed from the femi- 
nine point of view in three articles 
written respectively by Lady Henry 
Somerset, Marion Harland, and Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. 


Recent issues of Littell’s Living 
Age present all the accustomed 
variety but are especially rich in 
biographical sketches or personal 
recollections. Two articles appear 
in the early March issues on Chris- 
tina Rosseti, one by Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell,the other by Arthur Christopher 
Benson. Recollections of James 
Anthony Froude, by the late Mrs. 
Alexander Ireland; Count Moltke, 
Field Marshal, by Sidney Whitman; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; James Dar- 
mesteter, by M. Gaston Paris; Ru- 
binstein, by H. R. Haweis; Tenny- 
son at Aldworth, by F. G. Kitton, 
are other articles. 


The opening article in the Popular 
Science Monthly is a description of 
The Birth of a Sicilian Volcano, by 
Prof. A. S. Packard. In an article 
on Copper, Steel, and Bank-note 
Engraving the various divisions of 
the engraver’s art, and some of the 
measures taken to prevent counter- 
feiting of bank bills, are explained 


are ° 


by C. W. Dickinson, Jr. Mr. Bela 
Hubbard undertakes to point out 
‘The Lesson of the Forest Fires. In 
an article on Scientific Method in 
Board Schools, Prof. H. E. Arm- 
strong, F. R. S., makes it plain that 
what scientists are calling for in 
education is the teaching of the 
method, not the facts of science. 
The Mother as a Power for Woman’s 
Advancement is a view of the 
woman question, by Mrs. Burton 
Smith, Wellner’s Sail-wheel Flying 
Machine, which embodies a mode of 
employing aéroplanes, is described 
by Miss Helene Bonfort, with illus- 
trations. ‘The subject of Biological 
Work in Secondary Schools is treated 
by Alfred J. McClatchie. In The 
Mutual Aid Society of the Senses, 
instances in which the loss of sight 
or hearing has been largely made 
good by increased delicacy of an 
other sense are given by Dr. S. M. 
Miller. Under the title An Old In- 
dustry, Miss Mary H. Leonard tells 
how indigo-making became the chief 
source of wealth in one of the Amer 
ican Lord Rayleigh, of 
the Royal Institution of Great Bri 
tain, presents an outline of The 
Scientific Work of Tyndall. Edwin 
5S. Balch writes on The Highest 
Mountain Ascent and the Effects of 
Rarefied Air. 


colonies. 


Perhaps the most important arti 
cle in the March number of the New 
England Magazine is that by Thomas 
S. Townsend on Massachusetts in 
the Civil War. Raymond L. Bridg 
man, in an article on Weather Studies 
at Biue Hill, tells of the careful record 
kept by the self-registering instru 
ments at work at the Milton Observ 
atory. In the series on Old Boston 
Streets, Hamilton Andrews Hill 
writes of Old Milk Street, one of the 
earliest highways laid out in Boston. 


NOTES. 

The Lounger in last week’s Critic 
has several interesting little bits of 
description. One represents King 
Oscar II of Norway stopping on the 
promenade, to shake hands with 
Ibsen, and at last turning to walk 
arm in arm with the dramatist amid 
a crowd of cheering subjects. An- 
other represents Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford translating Russian, Mr. Craw- 
ford has gone back to Italy. The 
Lounger waxes, moreover, metaphoric 
in praise of Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis. He says, in reply to Mr. 
Ford’s assertion that of all the 
American writers of the last decade 
only one, Miss Wilkins, has ‘arrived,’ 
that “the author of Philip and His 
Wife certainly can be shown as the 
‘fruit of American literary endeavor 
during six years,’ and it is within six 
years that ‘Gallegher’ put Mr. Davis 
into this fruit basket.” It is won- 
derful to meditate upon what kind of 
fruit Mr. Davis may be supposed to 
represent. 


The illustrated articles in Home 
and Country for March are: All 
about Finches, by Algernon Lefe- 


bvre; Bronze, and the Casting of 
Bells, by Frieda Werther ; Have you 
been True Americans? by Henry 
Clay Fairman; Li’le ’Liza, the Life 
Story of a Painter’s Model, by Sig- 
fried Corrado; In Cloud-Land, by 
Victor A. De Convier, Ph. D.; Silas 
Brown’s Celebration, by Emil Moran; 
Bicycle vs. Broncho, by Capt. Jack 
Crawford; On the Boulevards of 
Paris, by F. R. Layland, and My 
Fellow Traveller, by Roger L. Mil- 
rais. : 

At the age of seven John Fiske 
was reading Cesar, and had read 
Rollin, Josephus, and Goldsmith's 
Greece. Before he was eight he had 
read the whole of Shakespeare, and 
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a good deal of Milton, Bunyan and 
Pope. He began Greek at nine, By 
eleven he had read Gibbon, Robert- 
son, and Prescott, and most of Frois- 
sart, and at the same age wrote from 
memory a chronological table from 
B. Cc. 1000 to A. D. 1820, filling a 
quarto blank book of sixty pages, 
and soon. That shows the kind of 
material of which historians are 
made, 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
of Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
will shortly publish as Number 73 of 
their Riverside Literature Series ( pa 
per covers, 15 cents) a collection of 
Tennyson’s poems under the title, 
Enoch Arden, and Other Poems. 

Besides the title poem, the book 
contains !he Day Dream, Dora, The 
Talking Oak, Sea-Dreams, Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Welling 


ton, Ulysses, The Charge of the 
Light Brigade, Lady Clare, The 


Death of the Old Year, Crossing the 
Bar, etc. There is also an excellent 
biographical sketch 

Some of the greatest English mas 
terpieces will be issued in the num 
Literature Se 
to be published dur 
ing the coming Spring. 


bers of the Riverside 
ries which are 


Once a week for Thursday last was 
decorated with a portrait of the 
new Countess de Castellane 


In the excellent New England Kit- 
chen Magazine for March there is 
an article by Marie Ada Molineux, 
A. M. Ph. D., on Fermentation. Dr. 
Molineux points out that all fermen- 
tation is caused by bacilli, and urges 
that food be properly sterilized. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for 


publication early in March a work 
entitled The Armenian Crisis 

The Massacre of 1894; its Ante 
cedents and Significance—with a 


consideration of some of the factors 
that enter into this phase of the 
Eastern Question. By Frederick 
Davis Greene, M.A. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward has written 
a three-part story for Scribner’s 
Magazine entitled The Story of Bes- 
sie Costrell. ‘ 


The exclusive serial rights to Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s latest story, 
A Long Vacation, have been secured 
by The Churchman, New York, and 
this story will begin in the issue for 
March the ninth. Miss Yonge will 
be remembered as the author of the 


Heir of Redclyffe. 

The eleventh edition of Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward’s Marcella will be in one- 
volume form and published in paper 
at so cents. It will be ready about 
March 2oth, and at the same time a 
cloth edition will be published, also 
in one volume, uniform with Robert 
Elsmere and David Grieve. 

The New Cycle for March, just is- 
sued contains an exhaustive review, 
by Rev. William Copley Winslow, 
D.D. of the Last Decade in Egyptol- 
ogy. 


lo the Men of Action series, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., the fol- 
lowing volumes are to be added: 
Wolfe, by Mr. A. G. Bradley ; Colin 
Campbell, by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 
and Nelson, by Mr. J. K. Laughton, 


Macmillan & Co. are publishing a 
complete translation of the delight- 
ful Pali Jataka or Buddha Birth-stories, 
oldest of all folk-lore tales. They 
will be translated from the Pali un- 
der the superintendence of Professor 
E. B. Cowell and will be published 
in seven or eight volumes. The first 
volume, translated by Robert Chal- 
mers, is nearly ready, while the sec- 
ond, by W. H. D. Rouse, and third, 
by H. T. Francis and R. A. Neil, 
are in active preparation. 
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pation 10¢ and 25% Get the 
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The Blues 
| Cured. 


Despondency and mental 
pression are more likely th 
not the result of poor digesti 
bodily infirmities or physical d 
cline. A cheering food-m« 
cine, such as 


Angier’s of 


Petroleum «<~ 
Emulsion <* 


will improve digestion, destr 
disease germs, build up the 
eral health, and thus ren 
the cause of depression. It |} 
been aptly called ‘*‘ Bottled |! 
ergy.’’ For throat and 
troubles, and all wasting 
eases, it has no equal. 


50 cts. and $1.00, 


Our books “Health” and ‘‘ Beauty” sent fr 








ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


CATARR 


Have You Catarrh ? 


Are you Discouraged ? 
Have all other remedies failed ? 
The New Discovery 

will Quickly Cure You. 


Hemlock Spray 


is the latest triumph 
in medical science. 
It destroys all germs. 
It soothes and heals the 
mucous membrane. 
It is Nature’s Remedy. 
It has never failed. 
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Registered physicians with diplomas give F 1 K* 
TREATMENT FREE. Also diagnose : 
case, of whatever nature, PRIVATELY AN 
FREE OF CHARGE. Come 


if 
RHEUMATISM or KIDNEY TROUBLE 
New Tongue Depresser used or ! 

for each patient to avoid infection 

See our references from prominent B 
Come 9 to 8 week days ; 2 to § Sund 

For sale by druggists. Mail orders 

filled, express prepaid, with directiot 

ment 


Pints, $1.00; Half Pints, 50c. 


HEMLOCK SPRAY CO., 
Rooms 107 and 108, Hotel Pelha 


74 Boylston st., Boston. 


As references, we respectfully refer t 
Hershey of the First Presbyterian Churct 
Mr. Myron W. Whitney, the well-know 
singer; Mrs. Young, of Professor Daven; 
servatory of Music: A. B. Kent, 4 Alliston st 
a host of others who have endorsed our trea 





Causes of Skin Diseases ana 
Falling Hair. 


EXTERNAL 


Parasites, animal and vegetable, heat a 
chemical and vegetable poisons, mechat 
chemical irritants 


INTERNAL 

Food which is wrong either in 
quality, dyspepsia, constipation, urinar 
bances, sexual disorders, debility, spe 
sons 

Causes of falling hair may res 
many different causes, chief among the: 
disease of the scalp known as Seborr! 
also from Fnvus, Nerve. irritation ar 
grade of chronic eczema. Lebility and dys 
are frequent causes of early loss of hair ‘ogt' 
with the absence in the food of the pl 

Hundreds of 
have gone under my treatment open { 
tion at my office. 


TREATIIENT $1. 
W. A. CONNELLY, PHYSICIAN, 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 1 tos P. M 
62 Boylston Street. 
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AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON. 
\W! [CHIN the last three or four 
years, a young and promising 
man has modestly taken a place 
ng the book-writers of New York. 


than three 
wrote a novel about some of our 


ttle less years 


oO 
ago 


stors who lived in New London 


me of the Revolution, and 
ed the novel, The Old Har 
iown Before she wrote this 


she was not known as an au 
Chen she wrote another book, 
the Puritans at Salem, and she 
t Dor the Puritan. Her 
proof the title 
s, Off Lynnport Light; it isa 
e love-tale 


thy 
is in and 
tt from 
he stories 

capital of kind, and ‘The 
‘Nd Harbor the sweetest 
| prettiest of the three. Augusta 
Campbell Watson, Mrs. 


evolved 
past 


ist sea-c scenes. 
their 


Town is 


who. is 











rgejH. Watson, has no cause for 
ogizing because she has allowed 

- public to look upon her work. 
She had always cultivated literary 
ntions, she told me; but she was 
ng to have the reading public 
ibout them until three 
when Messrs. E 


( + 


years 
P. Dutton & 
Che Old Harbor Town into 
k and the name of its author 
their advertising lists. ‘When 
ized that I was bill-posted as a 
elist,’”’ said Mrs. Watson, “I 
in't help considering myself an 
imposition on the intelligent 
Still, there was a little con- 

n for me, a little sense of se- 
,in the fact that several men 
erary note had assured me that 
k was at least interesting. I 
vorked hard and faithfully to 

re the life and scenes of The 
Harbor Town, and when some 
intimate friends told me that 

! not toiled in vain, I confessed 
certain secret thrill of joy; it 
sort of practical thrill.” A 
tical thrill’ of delight is not a 
ng to shrink from; it is an ob- 
t pleasure, which many of us 
‘xperience until we have al- 
‘ost reached a mood of desponden- 
‘Y, Wherein we are on the point of 
. >" pen and inkpot out of the 
wind . But Mrs. Watson has 
“ever had any desire to fling her pen 
out of the window. and probablv she 
“ever will have. If the great public 


€ 


does not burn fireworks to empha 
size its admiration for her work, she 
will not grieve and go intoa decline 
She is perfectly independent in the 
matter ; 
she liked 
preserve some natural expressions of 
her temperament, some 
had lived amidst, 
had heard or imagined 
intended to use 


she began to write because 
to, because she wanted to 
scenes she 
stories she 


She 


some 
nevel 
this temperamental 
material as capital for 
bread and butter. 


as she 


purchasing 
She has as much 
that 


out 


can use of the ‘ capital’ 


ehting to get 


~ 


most of us are h 
hands on; prob bly more than she 
She has 
perienced understanding of the 
veniences 


can use ilways had an ex 
con 
of luxurv, and certainly no 
that she 


culture and 


one can say hasn’t her les 


son ot 


refinement even 
to her finger-tips. 
{There is a kind of woman in Pro 


fessor H. H. Boyesen’s Literary and 
Social Silhouettes, 
can womanhood 


Ameri 
has nothing 


‘a type ol 
which 


to fear from the march of civiliza 
tion.’ She is an agent of civiliza 


tion, he 


says, and he calls her the 


Aspiring \V oman. He catalogues 
her with considerable facility as (a 
not handsome, (b) not tasteful in 


dress, (c) constantly on the lookout 
for anything conducive to intellect 
ual development, (d 


anaemic, (e 


f requent ly 
always utilitarian in mo 
tive, (f) always bent on self improve 


ment. Now, Professo1 Bovesen 
ought to know what he is about 


when he thus arrays the characteris 
tics of the Aspiring Woman, because 
he has had his clear, penetrating ey: 
on her type for about 
years. Still, I know people who 
have been studying the type for only 


twenty-six 


twenty-six months, yet they have 
discovered many aspiring women 


who lack all of the characteristics 


but one the last the bent for 
self improvement. Such an aspir 
ing woman is Mrs. G. H. Watson 


she aspires to perfection of artistic 
temperament ; she longs for a condi 
thor 
oughly appreciate, for instance, the 
beauties of nature ; 


tivate the sense of 


tion of mind wherein she may 
she aims to cul 
color which she 
her faculty of 
Fate, as 


possesses, visual 
| said, has been 
kind enough to deal out to her plen 
ty of convenience and comfort; so 
she may take leisure for contempla 
tion—the greatest luxury in the 
category of literary desires ; 
banish an inapt mood merely by 
changing her environment when 
the city or hills weary her eye with 
a surfeit of perspective, and uneven 
ness and swift color-changes, she 
may withdraw to the simplicity and 
quiet of the sea-side. Exacting care 
and worry for the morrow need not 
disturb her; she may contemplate 


imagery. 


she may 


the glamour of environment from 
dawn until sundown, and after sun 
down she may close her eyes and 
dream about it. 

There is much evidence of this 


temperament and kindnessof Fate in 
Augusta Campbell Watson’s writing. 
Being a person of leisure and imag- 
ination, she took to verse-making 
when she was a girl; and much of 
the verse is worthy the name poetry. 
There is a certain element of sweet- 


ness and contentment running 
through most of her song. Some 


day you may finda little of it for 


sale in a book: but Mrs. Watson 
has doubts on this point. “ You 
know, | didn’t write my verses with 


any expectation of selling them,” 
she said; “but only because I liked 
the writing, because I simply 4ad to 
give my ideas and dreams and pic- 
tures some material expression. And 
I know they are very badly written. 
But | wouldn’t part them for 
anything,’ lf their author 

really in need of anything, she would 
probably not say that. When most 
produce a 


with 


were 


people work 


rush 


piece of 
which is said to be good, they 
and 


business house 


try to get rid of it for 


to the nearest 
a price, 
Che chief value attaching to Mrs. 
Watson’s work, the real charm that 


pervades it, is a certain tempera 
mental portrayal of 
Which another 


of saying that Mrs. Watson possesses, 


the picturesque, 


in lite is but way 


to a degree far above commonplace 


ness, the power, of visual imagery 
Psychologically, the faculty of visual 
magery, when it is naturally fertile 


ind true, is something one does not 
often experience in the general run 
of people. Painters in water-colors, 
who aim to catch an effect of atmos 
phere or scenery, are 


the 


presumably 


fertile in faculty of visual im 


agery. Natural liking for out-door 
life, inherent inclinations to ‘ drink 
in’ a landscape, to revel in and 
dream over the blue of the sky and 


the greens and grays and reds of the 


woods and the hills, a faculty for re 


ceiving an impression of outdoor en 


vironment in such manner that the 
image will present itself to the men 
tal eye as a camera obscura view pre 
sents itself to the physi al eye all 
these belong primarily to a genuine 
artistic temperament; they are in 
nate: they may be affected, but they 


cannot be acquired So it becomes 
pleasant to speak of these tempera 
mental qualities of Augusta 
bell Watson. It good 
augury for American literature if the 


so-called contemporary Impression 


Camp 


would be of 


ist fad should develop the visual im 
agery of best known 
story then we should have 
a literature full of color, and atmos 
phere, richer in suggestiveness and 
for there would be 
a preclusion of a good deal of the 


several of our 


writers ; 


wholesomeness ; 


roseate teacup twaddle that is now 
so carefully interlarded in our maga 
zines and gilt topped poetry books. 

All through the Old Harbor Town 
there are color-effects which suggest 
reality so strongly that the reader, if 
it all wonder 
at the vividness of his mental pic 
ture. On the other hand, the book 
but these 


imaginative, must 


has several short-comings ; 
are faults of style, of arrangement, 
and will doubtless be from 
Mrs. Watson’s future work. There 
are countless stories about our Puri 
tan their 
speech and dress and home-life and 
town-life: there are countless treat 
ises and ‘historical essays’ on the 
customs of the Puritans; but there 
are few books which give you a pic- 
ture of their physical environment — 
which tell you, on the picturesque 
side, about the hills and the waters 
and the trees and birds, the clean, pure 
stillness of the dawn and the sweet 
melancholy and peacefulness of the 
sunset. Here, for instance, is an 
‘effect’ from the Old Harbor Town; 
imagine yourself on a_ stretch of 
green bank at the entrance to a har- 
bor: “The sun was rising; the 
sky was tinged with a faint pink 
glow. A grayish mist rolled in 
from the sea laden with the delicious 
odor of the salt. The birds were 


absent 


antecedents, describing 
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piping in some trees near by a faint 
low pipe of welcome to the sun,” 

When Augusta Campbell Watson 
sees fit to write about the life of to- 
day, the very scenes she dreams 
amidst, then we may look perhaps 
for a new tendency in our local lit- 
erature, a tendency which will un- 
blind our eyes to many new color- 
effects in nature and direct our 
minds to subtler appreciations of its 
suggestiveness. 


The New, Revised 


Johnson's Cyclopedia 


The only American cyclopedia up to date. 


Specimen pages and circulars sent on application, 


J. H. LAMB, Manager. 


I). APPLETON & CO., 


li FRANKLIN ST. 
Branch Office 43 BROMFIELD ST. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
As Others Saw Him. 


A Retrospect. A.D. 54. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of remarkable interest, written to 
show how the Jews, of different 
ruling classes, were impressed 
words and works of 


classes, es 
pecially the 
by the Jesus. It pur 

ports to be written at Alexandria, about twen 

ty-five after the Crucifixion, by a 
Scribe who was in Jerusalem during the pub- 
lic life of member of the 
Council which delivered him to death. ‘The 
rest of the subject, the perfectly 
reverent spirit of the writer, and the literary 


yeas 
Jesus, and was a 
ul q 1eé inte 


charm, lend to the book a prefound interest 


Out of the East. 
New 


Attractively printed, 


Keveries and Studies in Japan. By 
LAFCADIO HEARN 

with artistic binding. 
Mr. 


Unfamiliar Japan’”’ has 


1Omo, $1.25. 
Hearn’s fascinating ‘Glimpses of 
had a remarkable 
success, both in this country and in Great 
Britian, and is already in the third edition. 
The two qualities which most impress its 
readers are its ample and exact information 
and the wonderful charm of itsstyle. These 
qualities characterize in equal degree this 
new book of Mr. Hearn 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edi- 
tion for 1895, carefully revised. A com- 
pact Itinerary of the British Isles, Bel- 
gium and Holland, Germany and the 
Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria and 
Italy With Maps, Plans, Money Tables, 
and whatever information tourists need, 
1.50, set 


1 miracle of conciseness, clearness, and a 
"9 
“M7 0% 


Sold by all Bookseller Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


RUNS 75 YEARS 
LI A space for every 
" month of your life. 


Keep a Record of Events 


that happenin yeur lives, such as deaths, births, mar- 
riages, receptions, theatre and whist parties, etc. 
Insurance, Mortgages, Leases, Interest, Div- 
idends, Annual Meetings, Vacations, Inyen- 
tions, Patents, &c. A useful book for each of 
your children. YOU WANT IT. Send for de- 


scriptive circula 


r 
J. MATHISON, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 


HYPNOTISM NUTSHE, eae about this 


wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value, 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion mace if you remit 25 cents for subseription 


toHome and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address HomMES AND HgaARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicarts rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators. domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 
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: a* the last meeting of the 
Scientific Society, Prof. A. E. 


Dolbear presented a paper entitled 
The Nature of Electricity, which was 
a clear and comprehensive statement 
of the condition of our present know! 
edge. The subject has interest aside 
from its great relations practically 
to our daily lives and convenience, 
from the fact that, while there have 
been many theories proposed to a 
count for electrical phenomena, yet 
today there is no one that is gener 
ally held, even as a provisional one, 
among physicists, while some have 
even abandoned the hope of ever 
reaching a consistent explanation of 
the phenomena. 

Prof. Dolbear first gave considera 
tion to fundamental notions in phy 
sics, speaking of the phenomena and 
factors thereof, these being matter 
ether, energy and motion the 
properties of ether being that it is 
continuous, non-molecular, friction 
less, elastic and energized. rhe 
origin of electricity was next dis 
cussed, this being either from fric 
tion, chemism or heat for its direct 
production, or induction for its indi 
rect production. 

Consideration was next given the 
ether, which with its properties be 
the medium in which 
gravity, light, magnetism and elec 
tricity. The definitions which have 
been given for electricity were then 
reviewed, it having been considered 
a form of energy, a form of motion, 
energy itself, a form of motion of 
matter, a form of motion of ether, 
etc. Edlund defined it as ether it 
self; Lodge thinks it to be a wave 
motion in ether; Roland considers 
it a property of matter; while Trow- 
bridge assigns it place among the 
great unknowables, 

As to its origin, electricity must 
have some antecedent motion. When 
the face of the thermopile is heated, 
we know that vibratory motion is 
the condition for its appearance ; 
while in the battery, chemical action 
is the source, and the heat equiva 
lent of this is a measure of the elec- 
tricity produced. In glass, wax, etc., 
mechanical friction produces it, and 
when a conductor is moved in a 
magnetic field and electricity results, 
this will stop on the cessation of the 
motion. In every case the mechani- 
cal motion turned into it is the ante- 
cedent, and the energy of the engine 
is represented by the electricity de- 
veloped. 

From motion, then, results energy ; 
and, if it be molecular motion, we 
call it heat; if ether waves, we call 
it light; if molecular exchange, we 
callit chemism. And all electrical 
action is motion between matter and 
ether. 

As a summary of his arguments, 
Prof. Dolbear brought forward the 
following propositions: Energy is an 
embodiment of motion in some me- 
dium and does not exist independ- 
ently, while the so-called forms of 
energy are due to the different kinds 
of motion a body may have. ‘Trans- 
formation of energy is a change 
from one kind of motion to some 
other kind. Electricity never ap- 
pears except when some known form 
of motion of matter is antecedent, 
and continuity of motion is a logi- 
cal and experimental necessity ; 
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hence electricity must be a condition 
of things in matter or else a condi 
tion of things in ether. 

In support of his position, the 
speaker mentioned quite a number 
of experiments which illustrate the 
rotary, spiral character of the motion 
of the example, by 
transmitting a beam of polarized 
light through an electric field, while 
the transmission of currents in oppo 
may be 
means ofaring of rope which,on being 
held in both hands, ex 
hibits a twist in both 
both being traceable 
pletely around the ring. 
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latest issue of the Astrono 
Nachrichten contains an 
interesting contribution to the dis 
cussion of the quality of the work 
done at Harvard College Observa 
tory. Since the matter, from the be 
ginning, has found place in Tut 
COMMONWEALTH, this article should 
not pass unnoticed. The author of 
the article in the Nachrichten is Prof. 
H. Il. Turner, Director of the Oxford 
University England, 
and editor of the English astronomi 
cal monthly, Pro 
fessor Turner’s article is sufficiently 
direct in its statements to need no 
explanation, but a general re-state 
ment of the ground seems desirable. 

A year ago, Dr. Chandler called 
the attention of the astronomical 
world to the faulty nature of the 
Harvard photometric work. At the 
same time, very nearly, Miller and 
Kempf did the same in the ninth 
volume of the Potsdam publications, 
extracts from which have been given 
in this journal. In making mention 
of Dr. Chandler’s criticisms, the 
forty-ninth report of Harvard Ob- 
servatory states that the comparison 
made by Muller and Kempf disposes 
of Chandler’s charges. The Harvard 
report then presents a comparison 
of the different catalogues, in which 
Harvard stands first, then Potsdam 
below all the Harvard catalogues, 
and last of all, Oxford. This report 
forms part of the annual report of 
the University, and especial mention 
of the matter is made by President 
Eliot in his own report, where he 
says: “ The Director of the Obser- 
vatory exhibits graphically a com- 
parison of the Harvard, Potsdam and 
Oxford results, showing the relative 
accuracy of the three bodies of 
photometric work. The result is 
completely satisfactory to Harvard 
University.” 

The same comparison was _ pub- 
lished under the signature of Pro- 
fessor Pickering in the Nachrichten, 
and having thus become the property 
of the scientific world, it has come to 
the attention of Professor Turner. 

This is Professor Turner’s publicly 
stated opinion of the comparison 
which was ‘completely satisfactory 
to Harvard University,’ an opinion, 
plainly and politely put, that the 
comparison made by Harvard Ob- 
servatory is scientifically unsound 
and unworthy of the endorsement of 
the director of such an institution. 
Here are his own words: 

“In A. N. No. 3269, Prof. E. C. 
Pickering makes a comparison be- 
tween the |\'ranometria Oxoniensis, 


Observatory, 


lhe Observatory. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


the !!arvard Photometry ( Harvard 
Annals Vol. XIV), the results in 
tiarvard Annals, Vol. XXIV, the 
l’otsdam observations, and the Re- 


vision of the Harvard Photometry, 
based on the consideration of the 
exceptional cases wherein differ 


ences of more than half a magnitude 
are found common to 


lhe 


show 


between stars 
two ot these cat ilogues. 

comparison is made so as to 
the Uranometria QOxoniensis in a 
distinctly unfavorable light. Though 
this work was completed long be- 
fore my connection with Oxford 
University Observatory, the MS. re- 
ductions and instruments used in the 
work are now in my charge, and 
under certain circumstances it might 


conceivably fall to me to reply to 


criticism of the results. On _ the 
present occasion, however, this is 
not the case: | merely wish to state 


one or two perfectly general consid 
erations which seem to me to detract 
from the importance of 
Pickering’s 


Professor 
conclusions. 7, 2 
quite possible. these objections have 
not the 
cause there is a complete reply to 
them, it would be a kindness on his 
part to indicate briefly how the diffi 
culties mentioned below may be met. 

‘““As remarked above, Professor 
Pickering considers merely the cases 
where the Potsdam magnitude differs 
by more than o.5 from one of the 
other three Pro 
fessor Pickering proceeds to collect 
these cases: to form a mean magni- 
tude for these anomalous stars from 
the four catalogues as above to 
gether with the ‘revised Harvard’; 
and to compare each of the five with 
the mean. From the residuals he de 
duces a much larger ‘mean error’ 
for Oxford than for the others 


been noticed in paper be 


catalogues 


‘‘ Now, whatever may be the rela 
tive merits of the catalogues, it does 
not seem to me that 
arrived at by this method of com- 


C onclusions 


paring them are entitled to much 
weight, for reasons which I will 


endeavor to state briefly. 

“In the first place, it is always 
risky to base conclusions on what 
might be called the extremes of the 
probability curve: that is to say, on 
the large residuals. Results so 
arrived at have a certain general in- 
terest, but they do not seem to me 
worthy of appearing under Professor 
Pickering’s name as a discussion so 
far complete in itself. 

“Secondly, the chief danger in so 
dealing with observations (which in 
my opinion proved fatal in this in- 
stance ) is that accidental error may 
be confounded with systematic error. 
A slight systematic error between 
Oxford and Potsdam, 
indicated by the figures quoted by 
Professor Pickering, would produce 
an excess of large residuals indepen- 
dently oferror. This may be clearly 
shown by a fictitious example.” 


such as is 


Then follows an example in which 
two observers are supposed to have 
a personal error of only .1 magni- 
tude, the result of which shows that 
‘“‘an excess of large differences may 
be due simply to systematic error 
and not to accidental error at all.” 

“ Thirdly, the deduction, of ‘mean 
errors’ for the catalogues from these 
exceptional stars cannot be credited 
with much significance; it is not 
fair to the Oxford Catalogue to take 
21 exceptional stars from it, as op- 
posed to 6 and 13 stars from the 
others ; for this makes certain of 21 
large residuals out of 40 for Oxford, 
while the others only have 6 out of 
40 and 13 out of 40, respectively. If 
there were no systematic errors, this 
might be allowable; but in view of 
what has already been said, it is 
only adding to unsound argument.” 
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DR. SWEE 

. SWEET, 
tinguished natural 
wecn and physician. 


ihe ai bone 
Family 


Medical Reputation. 


1636 Consultation Free! 189 


Having read what the newspaper ay 


of Dr. Sweet’s wonderful < 
mark what patients say of 
All of the foregoing pronounce 


doctors incurable. Apply at 
Dr. Sweet's Medical Institute f 
Lame and Infirm, 52 Union Park 


Boston. 
Case LV ROYALSTON, MA 
° 3, 1885. Dr. swi 
Dear Sir: In answer to your wequir 


my success with the Sweet Method of 1 
ment, as administered by you, | am 
to report the most Overwhe Iming Succe 


cannot employ too strong language \\ 
sir, itis more than 18 years since 
stricken with lameness. More than 


Just imagine it. W 
Joy, as lL behold myself a 


lifetime lame 
begrudge Tike My 
to perform my dutics on a large farm, w 
outa pain ora single limp. Well, s 
November my old difficulty seemed 

tre in my left knee joint. It conti 
grow and home meé 
proved of no avail; I was filled with despa 


worse worse : 
To this was added a dangerous form of k 
ney and heart disease, the latter of w 
excited the apprehension of my f 
Thus situated, I applied to you. \ a 
cepted my case, and then began the first ar 
only thorough treatment I had ever wit 
Che first treatment 
by no perceptible benefit, nor the se 
but the third I began to fecl a chang: 
fourth did the work. The old, har 
muscles gave way, the tendons let go the 
18-year hold, and although I did not 

for joy, I could move my limbs witho 

and with perfect freedom. I 
well as ever I did in my life. My 
difficulty had disappeared, al~o the distress 
in the back, and Lam able ] 
through the blessing of God and your 
strumentality, | have been plucked from 


nessed. Was atte 


now w nt 


10 rejoice tha 


early grave, and willingly offer you this f 
publication, that it may perchance 
beacon light to some fellow-mariner on | 
ocean of the dangerous headlandcf diseas 
and of the haven in which he may find sal 
anchor. Yours respectfully, 


Mrs. S. E. | 
Case V. W* 


Jan. 4, 1884 | 
the Putnam Patriot —My Dear Sis: | 
sire to mention, through the columns 
your valuable paper, for the benefit 
neighbors, and especially those 
from disease, that they may know w 
go for help when all local means fail, 4 
death stares them in the face. Most 
one has heard of the famous Sweet fan 
of natural doctors for many yea's, and the 
wonderful power over disease. I r: 
C. K. Larabee, of Webster, whose wi! 
heen almost miraculously restored | 
Sweet, who would have it that I should £ 
to Boston and consult his doctor 
went, placed my case in his hands, a 
day, what shall I say to my acqua 
of my doctor? The least I can say 1s, t# 
I would not be placed back again w 
was when I applied to Dr. Sweet, t 
Thousand Dollars. Dr. Sweet is giving § 
clusive attention to all diseases f 
standing, and is meeting with the same Wo 
derful success that they doin bone ©is¢a* 
and setting. Wa .po | PS 


W oopstor ( 


Mr. Waldo Phillips personally assure¢ ™ 


that the foregoing statement was 
every particular, and is given Vv é 
His position in society is too high tor # 
one to call in question what he asserts.“ 
is a wealthy citizen of this town, 4m © 
above being influenced by pecuniary © 
siderations.—Epb, Patriot.] 
Continued on page 17 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


AND UIAMARO. 


years or so 


PRINTS, 


Y fitty 
was the fashion to dismiss the 
China or Japan from any 
th the scornful comment that 
half civilized. 
hietest upon it was 
was lacking in perspective 

that alone could make or break 
[t is worth while noticing, 
that the 


inese prints is excellent.) 


ago, it 
his 


barbaric or 


slur cast 


wavy, perspective of 


said that the artists of either 
could not draw the human 
body seemed to think that 
il might not be 
To sum 


was critic ised 


ours in 
up, their 
from the 
philistine ideal, 
and done, 
npe dei, the Chinese-Japan 
wholly different 


hatter 
ot our 
s, when all’s said 
leal being a 
the decorative. So long as the 
a composition were 
as the 


ind tone were in harmony and 


ines of 


ful, so long spots of 


inced each other, they cared but 


hether or no their pictures 
ed the eye with its look of 
lo not know just when or by 
was started the wzogue for 
Japanesque; but I do know 
toward the end of Millet’s 


» find him and Rousseau almost 


ng over Japanese treasures 


they both wanted. Millet 
ist the man to have been 
the first admirers of the art 
race. Though his art was 
yrave and austere than their’s, 
ist have been fascinated by 


feeling for long sweeps of line 


masses of color had 


r } 
ir big 


their scorn of petty details in the 


up of a general effect. It is 


so easy to see in the work 
Rousseau the same reason for 
ff Japanese art. Still he was 


1 searcher; always unsatisfied 


what he had attained to; still 
g to find something better, 


suggestive yet more com- 
said that toward the close of 
Fortuny made great import- 

f Japanese art; studied it most 
illy ; and that he had the inten- 
f doing some pictures a little 
their manner. He had be- 
weary of that manner of his 
vhich his imitators, never he 
lf, so wearied us all;) that 
ing, scintillating, falsely called 
hy’ manner which have 
) associate with the name 
rtuny. He had, above other 
e gift of assimilation ; and it 
resting to think what effect 
id, restful syn‘hetic Japanese 
uuld have had on his, so un- 
ind over brilliant. As it is, 

+ something in his work akin 
japanese ; the unexpectedness 
mposition, the novelty ofthe 
view, the fondness for spots 
simply as spots of color in 
€ to the general tone 
€, without too great solicitude 
what this spot might actually 


we 


if 
A Lf 


£ 


escent 
Cl 


ink it was not till the great 
sition at Philadelphia in 1876 
Japanese art got much foothold 
“ils country. It was a revelation 


‘omost Americans; and among crayon 
ortraits and busts made of butter, 





it had but little difficulty in proving 
its superiority to the home-made a1 
ticle. Indeed, American art, like 
American champagne, has never yet 


been anything but a poor imitation 


of some foreign article, always a 
little too sweet and heady We 
must invent a brand of our own, be 
fore we can interest outlanders in 
our stuff It was not, however, the 
highest manifestation of Japanese 
art that took the popular mind 


noweawx riches set up huge and ugly 
bronze stors in their hallways, and 
people carried clever Fren« h imita 
tions of Japanese fans and parasols, 
rather from a Bizarre, exotic 
in the thing than from any 
of the 
work. 
Hokusai, if I mistake not, was the 
first man who seriously attracted 
American artists. \ part from the 
fascination of his brilliancy and 
charm, it was easier to hold of 
much of his work in the popular 
forms in which they were published. 
Indeed, one can or could at one 
buy the Hundred Views of 
Fusiyama at Macy’s. In 
perhaps, as much as any other, his 
influence began to be felt, especially 
in illustration. In fact, I think that 
ten years ago this influence showed 


charm 
feeling 
the best 


beauty in Japanese 


get 


time 


this way, 


in the sketches in popular maga 


zines more plainly than it does now. 

This 1s not, I take it, from any de 
in the influence of Japanese 
art, but because men are finding out 
that Hokusai and with 
all their manifold virtures, are by no 
means the only who ever 
lived in Japan. Indeed, if to one of 
the true Japo-maniacs (may I coin the 
word?) you hint a liking for Hoku 
sto, he shrugs his shoulders impa- 
tiently and says, “Wait till you see 
the old Buddhist who 
might say to one who suggested that 
Caran d’Ache was the summit of all 
art, “Why man, you’ve never seen 
the Old Masters, Giorgione, Titian 
and the rest.” 


cline 
his S¢ hool, 


artists 


things”’ as 


I must confess that it was not at 
first that I heard of Utamaro. His 
more subtle, delicate work did not 


‘hit you in the eye’ in the way of 
some of the more popular masters. 
It was through a book published by 
Edmond de Goncourt on Utamaro 
that I first learnt to know his work; 
and, later, an exhibition of prints at 
Durand-Ruel’s confirmed my 
for him. 


taste 


Utamaro was born 
died in 1806. He is said to have 
been aman of great refinement of 
taste, but over given to dissipation ; 
indeed, his death is said to have 
come from that cause. hat, after 
all, is none of our affair, as it is his 
work which we are interested in. 


in 1756 and 


Let me try to describe some of his 
prints; though it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to give any of the charm ofa 
work of art in description. Here is 
one of his pictures: a woman is 
picking flowers from a flower bush 
and turns to speak to a friend—a 
friend who stands in a graceful pose 
a little above on a piazza, and turns 
her headalso. That is all; no story ; 
no hidden meaning; no mysticism 
about the thing. Simply a piece out 
of life; relying on the beauty of 
common things—flowers, and women 


. 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 





Reval 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


in flowing garments—to make 
picture its own excuse for being. 

Another picture (I amtold by a 
learned friend ) represents Utamaro 
himself, drawing the likeness of a 
beautiful One of 
the women holds up a lantern to light 
him as he works, 
may 


the 


woman, Surune, 
beyond one 
river and its banks, and 
the houses of a great city. 

pictures Utamaro 
phase of woman’s life. 


and 
see the 
In his treated 
every (ne 


of his prints represents women drink 


ing saké Another shows a woman 
receiving boxes of /o/-de-rols, which 
some messenger has brought ; for all 


the world as if from Jordan & Marsh. 
At least, the woman’s face has that 
look of mystical excitement which 
dry-goods are apt to bring on our 
sister’s and mother’s faces. Another 
print at the sea-side 

no doubt gossiping of the one man 
at that 
Here again are some women tending 
and in all these, 


is of women 


Japanese watering-place. 


flowers : the 


and 


poses 
movement of the figures is de 
liciously feminine and unaffected. 
Chat had 
some effect on modern art is, I think, 


Utamaro has already 
shown in certain works by younger 
French and American artists: espec 
ially so, in a few delightful prints by 
Miss Mary Cassatt (to my mind the 
strongest American woman painter ). 
These prints are very frankly imi 
tated after the Japanese in compo 


sition and manner; but the subjects 


are chosen out of contemporary 
French life. A woman, (I quote 
from memory) a letter; a woman 


washing a baby or sewing; these are 


the sort of subjects that she treats. 
But always with freshness and unex 
pectedness. And inasmuch as they 
have those qualities, in just so much 
do they seem different from most 
modern genre; and in so much, too, 


do they remind one of Utamaro, 


QUIRES 
SOFA BED 


STANDARD! 


ARE 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Free upon Application, 


LYNN, MAssS., Mar, 2, 1895: 
ealth Publishing Co., : 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find change of 
advertisement for next insertion. Have been 
much pleased with the work on any previous 
advertisements and have had calls for Books 
on Constipation from as far West as Chicago 
throuch The B 
Yours with esteem, 

NATHAN G 


Commonw 


ston Commonwealth. 


? , "I » . 
BABIER, PHG. 


LOAN COLLECTION OF 


Portraits of Women 


COPLEY HALL, 194 Clarendon St., 


A collection of celebrated portraits by fa- 
mous painters, both European and Ameri- 
can, will be exhibited for three weeks, be 
ginning Tuesday, March 12 and’ eliding 
March 30. Open from. 9 A. M. to 10 P.M, 
ana Sunday on afternoons 


ADMISSION 5SO CENTS. 


The profits of the 
given to the 


Boston Children’s Aid Society 


AND THE 


Sunnyside Day Nursery. 


Opening reception Monday evening, March 
11 at 8 o'clock. Music by the Hungarian 


Exhibition will be 


Band 

TICKETS, $5.00 EACH, 
M ty be obtained of the se« retary, Miss Sils 
bee, 115 Marlboro St.,and at Copley Hall 
on the evening of the reception 
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BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
AND. 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlce physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. t causes ab- 


olutely “oe griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


jrightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
It is its own best advertisement. Send 12c.in stamps 
for sample to 
Nathan G. Bueier,Ph.G., Lynn, Mass, | 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 










Oriental 
TURKISH BATHS, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


192 Tremont St., 
Down Stairs. Cor. Boylston St. 


CEPT SUN- 
Open DAY and NIGHT, **oe Taos. 


Under New Management, 


Ladies :—Week Days,8Aa.M.to1 P. M., except 
Saturdays. Sunpays: From P. M., to § P. M. 
Centiemen :—Week Dem from 1 P.M. to 8 A.M. 

the following morning, also to 1 e. m. Sunday 
mornings 
Gentlemen wishing to remain over night can do su 
without extra charge. 


ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada: 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Rea- 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Lel 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits, 
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Fireplace, Massachusetts House, World’s Fair. 
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BREAD BAKING, 


e tid « E objects to be attained in the 

baking of bread are to break 
up the starch and gluten cells of the 
flour so as to make them easily di 
gestible; to destroy the yeast plant 


and render permanent the cells 
formed by the action ofthe carbonic 
acid gas. 


Have a good even oven, and not 
too hot in the beginning. Old-fash 
ioned brick ovens were far superior 
to modern ranges. If the oven has 
a tendency to become too hot upon 
the bottom, a toasting rack or some 
open grate will be better to set the 
pan of bread upon, to allow a circu- 
lation of air and avoid danger of 
burning. 

The baker's old-fashioned method 
of testing his oven was to throw a 
handful of flour on the oven bottom. 
If it blackens without igniting, the 
heat is deemed just right. We would 
naturally think from the blackening 
of the flour that the temperature was 
too high; but we must remember that 
the flour within the loaf to be baked 
is combined with moisture, the 
evaporation of which lowers the 
temperature of the bread considera- 
bly below that of the surrounding 
heated atmosphere. 

Some hold the bare arm inside 
the oven for a few seconds, counting 
thirty meantime. If the thirty limit 
cannot be borne, the oven is too 
hot. 

The following test, however, is 
more accurate: For rolls, the oven 
should be hot enough to brown a 
teaspoonful of flour in one minute, 
and for loaves in five minutes. In 
these days we have an oven ther- 
mometer, an accurate means of de- 
termining the temperature of the 
oven ; but comparatively few house- 
keepers provide themselves with the 
ingenious device, and many do not 
realize its existence. 

This standard of heat for perfect 
bread baking is one of the points 
upon which the health of the family 
depends ; for if the oven is too hot, 
the bread will be baked before it has 
perfectly risen and cleared itself of 
the yeast, the exterior will be over- 
done, and the interior raw. 

If the heat be insufficient, fermen- 
tation will not cease until the bread 
has become sour ; if the temperature 
is and can be maintained at about 
400 to 600 degrees, the loaf will con- 
tinue to rise for a little time, owing 
to the expansion of thecarbonic acid 
gas, the conversion of the moisture 
into steam, and the vaporizing of 
the alcohol, which rises in a gaseous 
form and is driven off by the heat. 

Thus the rule that the ovenshould 
not be hot enough to brown the crust, 
within ten or fifteen minutes, 
that the heat may permeate the loaf 
graduall , giving it time to swell a 
little. The heat should increase for 
the next fifteen minutes, remain 
steady for the next fifteen, and then 
gradually decrease during the re- 
mainder of the baking. 


From three-quarters of an hour to 
an hour is usually a sufficient time 
to bake an ordinary sized loaf. It 
is better to allow it to bake ten min 
utes too long than not long enough 

The common test for well baked 
bread is to tap it onthe bottom with 
the finger; if it is light and well done, 


it will sound hollow: heavy 
bread will havea dull sound A 
thoroughly baked loaf will not 


burn the hand when lifted from the 
pan 

When taken from the oven, turn 
the loaves out of the pans and lean 
them up endwise against something 
until cold; then wrap in clean old 
linen, and put into the bread box, 
also clean. 


COLLEGE ECHOES. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AT LASELL. 


We are glad under this heading 

to tell somewhat of Lasell’s 
physical training for the girls under 
its Care. 

This was the first among schools 
for women to have a real ‘mans 
gymnasium,’ with full apparatus, 
and to require daily attendance and 
exercise determined by personal 
needs as indicated by actual tests 
and measurements. Of 140 pupils, 
only nine are excused from daily 
gymnastic work. There are two 
assistants in this department, Miss 
Adams and Miss Bemis, the former a 
graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Training 
School. the latter a Boston Normal 
School graduate. One day in the 
week Miss Bemis gives the Swedish 
movements. Lasell’s first departure 
from the Sargent system. Miss 
Adams had been for several years in 
charge of the gymnasium at Ogantz. 

These assistants have been ren- 
dered necessary in order to relieve 
Miss Ransom, the teacher in charge 
for ten years past, who has found 
her classes in swimming to demand 
more time than she could give if un- 
assisted in the gymnasium. 

Swimming grows in favor, as shown 
by the inceasing number taking up 
the exercise as an art. Of those 
who have learned this useful art at 
Lasell, one young woman, Miss 
Bertie Burr, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has received from the United States 
government the gold medal, rarely 
awarded, for extraordinary daring in 
saving life; Miss Burr having on 
one occasion rescued two of her 
companions from death by drowning. 

Another, Miss Stowe, of Galves- 
ton, Texas, in a sudden capsize while 
out on the bay with her father, not 
only saved her own life by her knowl- 
edge of swimming but also rendered 
needed aid to her father. 

There is a notable average in- 
crease in both the strength and the 
weight of the pupils, traceable 
directly to these and other physical 
exercises, required or provided for 
by the school. Miss Annie Payson 
Call gives instruction in nerve train- 
ing, tending to obviate needless and 


— 




















































destructive waste of nervous force 
In the military drill, also, there is 
further opportunity for desirable 
development ; forthis gives the young 
cadets a dignified and graceful car- 
riage, poise and erectness of figure. 
it cultivates as well the habit of 
immediate obedience to orders, a 
habit too frequently undervalued in 
education. 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL BREAD. 


HE same general principles are 
involved in the making of 
bread with whole wheat and Graham 
flours as in the production of bread 


from white flour. Good material 
and good care are absolutely essen 
tial 

Whole wheat flour ferments more 


than 
made 
manage 


readily and rises more quickly 
does white flour, hence bread 
with it needs more careful 
ment, liabie to 
Breads from whole wheatand Gra 
ham flours require less yeast and less 
flour than pom prepared 
white flour. A slower process of fer 
mentation is also advantageous 


as it is more 


SOuT 


with 


BAKING PANS. 


A ies best pans tor baking loaf 

bread are made with covers or 
lids which confine the heated air 
about the bread and prevent its 
sweetness from being lost. ‘There is 
anew panon the market which en 
sures a good healthy crust, therefore 


the pan is called the ‘crusty bread 
pan.’ The bottom of the pan is 
round; there are no corners, which 
are so haru to keep clean ; the 
pans are made of cold-rolled steel 
and have covers of the same 

The bread which our grand 
mothers baked in the old fashioned 


oven, or bake-kettle, owed 
ness to the fact that the loaf 
placed in a confined atmosphere ; 
and bread baked in the big brick 
or stone oven, although baked in 
open pans, is sweet because so many 
loaves are baked at once, in the con 
fined air. 

In private homes, where the com 
mon cook stove must bake the bread, 
the new crusty baking pan. with its 
close cover, is an acceptable inven- 
tion, 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


150 Tremont St.., 
Near West, Boston. 


——EY a 


ICE CREAM AND } For Families, Weddings 
SHERBERTS. } Fairs, Parties, Etc., 

Delivered free to all parts of City, 

Brookline 


its sweet 


was 


Highlands and 
Delivery made Sundays. 


BOSTON 
CONDENSED MILK CO.’S 


Unsweetened Condensed Milk 


is the best known food for infants. 
Best article in the world for a 
cup of coffee. 


Delivered three times per week in Boston 
and vicinity. 


Send for Sample. 
Oftice, : 2 1-2 Park Sq., Boston. 


NEW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 








MISS PARLOA’S 
COOK BOOK. 


Flags of All Nations 
in Colors and some 
College Songs. . , 


All for two of your neigh! 
names and six two-cent stam; 


cover postage, wrapping, etc. 


CHARLES E. Brown & 
53 State St., Boston. 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


The Largest Manufacturers 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


aoa "AND CHOCOLATES 


" On this Continent, have received 


Co. 






from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


pV IN Europe and America 


* Unlike the. Dutch P Process, ne Atk 
ma ¢ or other Chemicals « a 
in oer. of their bree 
Their delicious BREAK FAST COCOA ie abe 
pure and solu and costs less than one cent a cu; 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


We Need Good Food Rather Than Medicine, 


THEREFORE EAT 


Perfect Bread 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all 
the elements found in the human body. 
WHEAT MEAL is a perfect food for 
Infants and Children, containing all 
the material for a strong, vigorous 
constitution. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation, 


A Perfect Food for Dyspeptics, as it 
is in the best condition for the gastri: 
juice to act upon, furnishing the pow- 
er to digest, and feeding the nerve 
centres. For the brain-worker it is 
unsurpassed, containing all the phos- 
phate properties which the active 
brain demands. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by all physicians, has been 
on the market for 27 years, bearing _ the 
highest reputation. Being ground fr 

best pure wheat, it furnishes to the publict 
means of supplying a PERFECT FOOD. Its 
quality as it leaves the Arlington Mills: $ 
yuaranteed to be of superlative exceller and 
purity. Packed in barrels and halt-b: 
Ask yout Grocer for it, and use no other 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 





THOMAS & GU 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire places a specialt 








OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STRFEI. 


Orders received also at 


2¢ KILBY STREET, Room 9. 


$25 {6 ta $5 Bie 


: selling 
using 

Old eliable Plater.” Osi 
practical way to repiate rusty we 
wore knives, forks, apne | = 
quickly done by dipping 
metal. Ne experirt 

or machinery. Thick 


Liat 
RSS operation; lasts 5 \« vad 


. finish when taken fr pues 
po") Every family has p'* a 

\ Plater selis readily nw 
W. P. Harrison & Co. Columban’ 
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RUSSIAN HOME SPUNS. hints of pink among the blue. The 


peculiar qualities of the Rus 
in homespun are: 
It is handspun and handwoven. 
it does not get soiled so quickly 
machine-made cloth. 
is made of wool and goat's 
the stuff is neither 
ed nor dyed by chemicals, but 
rves its natural color 
healthy for 


and 


; very wear and 
st water proot. 
is extremely durable. 
It can be washed as any linen 
soap and water. 
homespun is woven in pieces 
yout ten or eleven yards in 
but handspun and 
voven each piece differs a lt- 
n width, length and design. Be 
1andmade, there is a limit to 
r production and_ so well known 
parts of 
Russia that they are bought as soon 
is they come from the hands of the 
who make them, and they 
ring a good price, selling for $2.50 
1 yard on an average, 
goods are mostly light, soft 
sreys and fawn colors, and resemble 
a little the rough-and-ready 
ts. Some few pieces have re- 
been brought to this country, 
nd several geatlemen have had 
ts made of them, are greatly 
eased with the style and wear, and 
ive stated that the stuff not 
m to get dirty whatever they do. 
atter fact seems hardly credible, 
[ am assured of the fact by Mrs. 
\. Pogosky, manager of the Russian 
ttage Industries, New York City, 
rough whose courtesy also was ob- 
tained the sketch of the Russian sara- 
phan which appeared in a recent 
imber of THe COMMONWEALTH. 
Her philanthropic work is very ex- 
tensive for the Russian peasantry, 
t whose betterment of pay for their 
handicrafts she and Princess Marie 
Schahovsky are earnestly working. 
H. M. R. 


being 


these goods in some 


yomen 


ine 


does 


IFS AND ANDS. 
A VERY amusing mistake, to be 
orne by the shoulders of the 
nter, however, was to be seen in a 
known newspaper of recent date. 
writer had given some fetching 
riptions of some of the very lat- 
mportations, and the artist had 
tributed very fetching sketches 
© same, but somehow the proof- 
was negligent, so the very 
ng gown which should have 
ibeled Tartan plaid was mis- 
‘Tartar plaid.’ Just what 
the Tartar plaid might be- 
ng to, we cannot say, but the Tar- 
id is “he claimant for popular 
‘his spring, together with the 
' and mixed plaid of a new 
ig'ish Tweed, Onecan only hope 
‘with the advent of these tremend- 
ous plaids they will not be adopted 
'y anybody and everybody. A great 
f individual style must be the 


ite of the would-be wearer. 


f 


Fy 


1s 


Go wr : 
eight, good figure, and good 
rr? Ces . . 
tage are the indispensables to 
Stvie ’ 





THE €vening gown here shown is 
+ Ri nt tir Paris of celestial 
re he skirt is of the chiné ef- 

ywith its flower figure making 


waist and sleeves are treated in plain 
blue with deep flounces of lace over 
the shoulders, and the long ribbon 
bows, knots and ends are the com. 
pleting touch to the toilette. An 
ostrich tip and a square bow of the 
blue ribbon adorn the hair. 


HE ornamentation of the hair is 
at presenta high art. Whether 
itis the threatening of some agita 


tors to have the subject of theatre 
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hats legislated upon, or for any other 
reason, there is now upon us a per- 
fect epidemic of bows, and knots, 
and twists, and rings, aigrettes and 








flowers, and dear knows what not, 
to take the place of the big hats. In- 
deed, to quote from the lips of a 
very bright man as to one concoc- 
tion seen very recently, “one might 
well worship that without breaking 
the third commandment, for it is cer- 
tainly like nothing in the heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth,” 


These small representatives for 
hats are not only appearing at the- 
atres, matinees and concerts, but 
seem to be perfectly at home on 
some heads while the owners tear 
around town doing ‘shopping.’ 


ERE is a pretty gown to have 
made up with the rest of your 
summer wardrobe. it is of silk 
batiste and ornamented only with 
heavy guipure. As to color, that 
each woman had best select for her- 
self and choose the most becoming, 
for this will make a most effective 
garden party costume with the ac- 
companiment of large picture hat 
and long gloves 
rather odd in ef 
fect, which is produced by gathering 
in and making fast the material in 
the centre of the large puff. The 
result is very dainty in light summer 


goods. Hae Bee Be 


The sleeves are 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


¢ is much to say, that no evil has 

resulted from the practical opera 
tion of the Woman’s Congress, or 
Council, as it is called, just held in 
Washington. It has injured neither 
man, woman, nor state. So far as 
observed, it is a distinct advantage 
to both men and women. It may 
lead women to take a greater interest 
in public affairs and develop greater 
intelligence, especially in local 
affairs, where their personal interests 
are concerned. 

In the fight for food, clothing and 


shelter, women’s interests must be 
considered as well as men’s. ‘lo 
ridicule and look askance upon 


advanced thinkers, especially if they 
be women, seems to be human 
nature ; but so far as this Council is 
concerned, it is part of a movement 
that has come to stay; and in it are 
earnest women, doing everything in 
a womanly way and with a business 
method which is in marked contrast 
to some of the very unbusinesslike 
ways of some other sessions of public 
work held not a hundred miles away 
from where the National Council of 
women held their day and evening 
sessions. 

The good influences of the meetings 
of the Council have been felt, and 
have won the public’s esteem. There 
is no more publicity in the meetings 
of the Council than in attending 
church, nor any more noise made in 
the meetings than has been made 
for all the past years in the sewing 
circle, One act may be as appro- 
priately performed as the other. 

In referring to the programme of 
the sessions of the National Council 
of Women, I must note the excellent 
arrangement of subjects and speakers, 
and remark upon the ease with which 
the programme was fully carried out. 
In fact, it was with great satisfaction 
that I heard, daily, expressions of 
surprise by the hitherto uninitiated, 
that the so-called ‘strong minded’ 
women were everyday creatures, 
who dressed in the prevailing fashion 
and spoke and acted as other women 
were wont todo. Some of the pre- 
conceived prejudices against this sort 
of women were evidently dispelled 
by the decorous and serious conven- 
tion of the National Council. 

E. A. R. 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured. 


with LOCAL APPLICATION, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or consti- 
tutional disease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh fon is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the two ingredi- 
ents is what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75. 











MEN 
WANT 


Many things they can’t get. 


wi 


Pe Are 
always 
satis- 
fied 
with 


A New Dress Made at 
PITTOCK’S 


1 BEACON STREET, - - BOSTON. 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisia- 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Ev ening Cos 
tumes, House and Party Dresses 

Brown's Silk Homespun, in stylish shades 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns, 
Have you seen it?) At Mrs. Seavey’s only 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired 

Lactose. Own Materials made up at 
ble Prices. 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from 8 a. 
m. to 9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to10 p. m. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


F.H. HILL, 


91 Dedham St. 








Reason 


GoLp MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 


anv 
MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin. 
MANICURING 50. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 





SILK HOMESPUN 


50 inches wide—admirably adapted for traveling. 
outing and hard service dresses. This is an uncom- 
mon fabric not to be found in the stores. Silk Sponge 
Flannel. Light Weight. Something new to sup- 
ply a want of silk underwear for summer use. 

Reasonable prices. It is sold by the yard or made 
to order into undergarments. 


GEORGE S. BROWN, 
8 Summer Street, - - Room 2, 
Up 2 Flights, over Noyes Bros, 
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CONDUCTED BY 


© veowesoar ytemoON 


kmma VV. 


Sheridan 


S¥3: 3:3 Vo Vas 


M* John Drew at the Hollis is 
proving his popularity as a 
star — filling the house with approv 
ing admirers in spite of the fact that 


he is notat all at his best in Clim 
brooke, and that incidentally C77 
brooke is not at allat his best as Mr. 


John Drew. Neither temperament, 
art nor effort permits Mr. Drew to 
realize the character to the 
But with personal popularity to take 
the place of characterization, Mr 


house. 


Drew succeeds and the _ play, too 
though it really has no (7/.7ebsooke 
in it. 


Besides, Miss Adams almost makes 
you believe in C/irehrooke in spite of 
Mr. Drew. In Jessie Aeber she pre 
sents a character that refuses to be 
catalogued I believe anyone 
would have made either an svgénue 
or an unsatisfactory ‘leading lady’ 
out of her. Miss ‘dams has shown 
us an exquisite type of human na 
ture. Pathos, delicacy of fibre, sen 
sitiveness, high-bred 
depth of sentiment that never 
touches passion, and, heart of all, 
girlhood and purity, all combine in 
Miss Adams’s representation to cre 
ate a figure unique upon the modern 
stage. ‘That Miss Adams's own sen 
sitive temperament makes this por 
trayal possible. is of course true 
but were not Miss Adams in posses 
sion of rare artistic control of her 
temperament and powers, we should 
not have the /esste Aeher she 
us. 

The convincing sincerity of the 
characterization is never once lost, 
no trace of self-consciousness mars 
the effect; this little lady’s method 
is as natural as Duse’s or Rejane’s, 
while she will probably neverdevelop 


else 


self-control, 


gives 


into either. | hear she is being 
blamed for mannerisms. I believe | 
may venture to suggest that Miss 


Adams is so far patiently mastering 
her own natural gamut of expression. 
With the development of tempera 
ment and power under dramatic use, 
her artistic vocabulary will become 
enriched. Give the little lady time. 
She is at work; and she has plenty 
to work on. 

Mr. Leslie Allen is warmly wel- 
comed. In the Zari cf Sarum, Mr. 
Allen’s naturalness is a little collo- 
quial and republican, perhaps—but, 
then, one ought never to quarrel with 
naturalness. 

Miss Barrymore is a blessing to 
the eye and invests a very small part 
with distinctive charm. Beauty, 
voice and manner are allof an arrest- 
ing and interesting type, and her 
high-bred self-poise is not a bit the 
usual stage kind. Remembering her 
parentage, one is inclined to say that 
this daughter of Mrs. Georgie Drew 
Barrymore cannot help doing some- 
thing distinctive, and one is impa- 
tient to see herdoit. Harry Har- 
wood makes Sfoach the required 
stony plebeian, and Mr. Padgett’s 
Mathew Kebdcr adds another excellent 
piece of character work. Indeed, as 
a whole, all the parts are sustained 


more satisfactorily then that of 
Clivebrooke himself. 
The French and the _ English 


Madame Sans Géne are harnessed 
tandem to the public in New York, 
and no one seems able to decide 
which horse leads, I] saw the French 


week. A certain 
buxomness and unquenchable gamin 
humor pervades her Sans Gene and 
makes you feel that really you could 
not accept a Svvs Gene without these 


actress there last 


qualities, Her production has a 
great advantage, too, in the French 
element attracted to the house, and 


you can’t help being enthusiastic, 


you know, when all the folks around 
you are 
At the Lyceum, little Miss Irving 


is astonishing New York by a bril 


fascinating performance of 
Susan. Oh 


liantly 


Rebellious wise, wise 


manager who realized that opportu 
nity would develop the shy, ineff 
cient, girlish, pretty child of a few 


months ago, into the self posse -ssed 


and delightful actress of to-day! 
She had no easy task, and it took 
not only opportunity but splendid 
pluck on her own part todo what 


she has done. Just wait till you see 


her—so distractingly pretty, too! 


Mr. David Christie Murray's Why, 
Says Gladys, is to be brought out in 
an é/ition de luxe In the new edi 
tion the work will stand fairly on its 
merit, and be freed from the 
prejudice that its former position in 
duced, Mr. Murray is being kept 
so busy in and about New York that 
a date for still unsettled 
but he intends another visit to us. 


own 


Boston is 


Did you hear about the emblem 
the society-for-prevention-of-birds-in- 
hats, etc., presented at the last day 
of the Woman’s Congressto a promi 


nent officer of the Congress? No? 
Well, don’t tell! It was a_ beauti- 
ful pillow of flowers. No, ‘Rest’ 
was not inscribed; but over the 
pillow hovered an _ unmistakable 
stuffed wAife dove! Of course the 
florist was to blame; but only 


woman’s monumental imperviousness 
to humor saved the Congress from 
immediate convulsions and adjourn- 


ment. SHERIDAN. 
THE CAMERA CLUB. 
The exhibition of photographs 


which is on view at the. rooms of the 
Boston Camera Club is one well 


worth the attention of lovers of the 


camera and its products. Two gen- 
tlemen are represented in this ex- 
hibit, Mr. Robert S. Redfield of 
Philadelphia and Mr. George M. 
Morgan of this city. Mr. Morgan 
exhibits about a score of portraits, 
well selected, well posed and well 
lighted, some of his likenesses being 
indeed speaking ones, equaling in 
quality the work of even our best 
professional artists. Mr. Redfield is 
represented by some thirty views of 
scenery and of groups in which there 
is an effective natural setting. His 
pictures represent mostly New Eng- 
land types of landscape and are mar- 
vellous in their delicacy, skilfdl in 
composition, and effective in illumi- 
nation. The exhibition will be open 
to the public, no tickets being re- 
quired, until Saturday evening, March 
16, 


THE RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the Rama- 
bai Association will be held on Mon- 
day, March i1th, at 3 P.M, in the 





vestry of the New Old South Church, 
on Boylston street. ‘he officers for 
the following year will be 
Reports from the 
mittee and from India will be read.} 
Madam Sorabji Cavalier, a native] 
otf Poona, India, and a_ personal 
friend of Pandita Ramabai, is ex- 
pected to be present and to 
the meeting. 

l ally invited. 


chosen. 
Kxecutive Com- 


address | 
All interested are cor- | 


FOLK LORE SOCIETY. 


Capt. R. R. Moten and the Hamp- 


ton students are coming to Boston 
expressly to give the negro f Ik-sorgs 
at the next meeting of the Folk-Lore 
Society. March 15 \ number of 
well-known mus'‘cians are ted to 
ted to the discussion of the 
and a few tickets will be 


to the outside public 


expec 
contr: b 


subject, sold 


Watch- 
paper, will be 
sth. It 
given at the 
of his 


\ memorial number of the 
word, Dr. 
ready 


Gordon's 
March 
the addresses 


will contain 
funeral, 
last days by Mrs. 


extracts from letters of sym 


an account 
Gordon, 


pathy to Mrs. Gordon, and articles 
by Mr. Moody and others, together 
with a full page reproduction of a 


photograph, taken a few days before | 


he died. Published by W. P. Hanna- 
ford, 36 Bromfield st. 

It is bett- rto seek to preserve oue’s health 
ata sligl expense than to be neglectful 
niil the inestimalble b'esxsing has sil p ped 
away, to be regained if regained at all, only 
attvra great effort and exp nse. And wit 
this pre autionary thought in mind many 
people have used the various kinds of “cures” 
there are upon the market for Catarrh In 
this connection we call attention to Hemlock 
‘pray, which is said to be a positive cure of 
catarrh, and this claim is throughly sub 


oniels in the 
Hemlock Spray Co, from 
most 


stantiated by numerous testi 
possession of the 
many of our 


list of references in advertisement elsewhere 


prominent people See 


in this paper 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WinsLow’s 


se 
millions of mothers for their children tee “thing It 
sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrheea. | 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
dri ggists throughout the world. Re sure and ask for 
Mes. Winstow's Sootruina Svaup 


1 by 


Soor Hine Syrup has bee 


Extract from Annual Report! 
of the State Inspector of | 
Gas Meters and Illu- 
minating Gas, 


MADE JANUARY 28, 1895. 

Candle Power 
. Average Highest 

Brookline Company 26.63 29. 
” ’ 

Dorchester “ 24.85 28.5 
Boston a 24.70 26.3 
Roxbury “s 24.11 25-4 
South Boston * 23.18 27.1 


Those consumers of gas who want the best gas, of 
the highest candle power, of the highest heat units, on 
the best service and with the most uniform pressure 
may apply to 


THE BROOKLINE GAS LIGHT CO., 
153 Tremont St., Boston. 





MEMORY LESSONS. 
Lesson 4, 


It is easy to remember your tried and true 
friends. This is the reason why Angier's 
Petroleum Emulsion, the Food-Medicine, 
never drops from the memory of those 
who have once tried it. This Emulsion 
cures throat and lung troubles and regu- 
lates disordered digestion. It enriches the| 
blood, streagthens the muscles and builds | 
up new sound flesh. Once tried, never for-| 
gotten. Sold everywhere for soc. and $1.00 | 
a bottle. 
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HALF-TON E CUTS 


MAGAZINE -CATALOGUE 
LAND CIRCULAR WORK 





275 WASHINGTON St 
Boste~ Mass 


‘*Have you sae Renan" Soap | 
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H. Pittock 
1 Beac 1M. 
Boston 





Superfluous Hair. 


es, and warts painiessly 


without discomfort, mark or reaure As 
gentle process, approved by phys ans, absolute- 
ty sure. Consultation or correspor 

liaily if ed 


> 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus 


Smith and REVNOlds’ 
RHEUMATIC 
CURE anc 

BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kids 
Complaints and 
Indigestion. 


iney 
Uiit 





L. M 


REYNOLDS 


What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it 


H Z thorough knowledge f{ the 
+ Formate, I ha pres with marked 
success. o 
Wholesale by Sn Benedict & ( 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, ( er | 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass 
FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 


B. F. Bradburv, Pharmacist, 637 W 
Boston; W. B. Hun & Cx Pharma 
ington, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Power 
Pharmacist, Washington St., cor. H 
Edward H aad Apothecary, 945 Was 






Boston; S. A. D Sheppard, Apothecary 

ington, cor. Dover, Boston ; J. D. Knowl: 

cary. Washington St., cor. Worcester, B \ 
Kennison, Apothecary. cor. E. Brookline a 

son Ave., B n: Harry S. Hardy, Apot 


'remont Joston Burwell’s Pharma 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudley's I 
rand :8 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. Knig 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Bost 
Drug and Chemical Co , under Revere H 
E. R. Kimball, Apothecarv, 175 Cambridg E 
ton; C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bromfx I 
on; Woodward's, 100 and 102 Tremont 51., | r 
_EBrNone genuine without portrait and 
M. Reynolds, of eothtens Mass. 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great demand for my hair g 
and to supply an increasing want, I hav 
to —_ ice th ne price to one dollar per pack ag 
kage is enough to grow hair onthe SHIN 
BF BALD HEADS, and one or two ap; t 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair fr 
out. I am the« ynly webb person in poss¢ 
this formula that brought my_ hair t 
been est ablished TWENTY YEARS in t y 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of ¢ T 
tional banks of Boston. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM (4, - 75 STATE ST. 


MOLES, 

WARTS, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
BLACK HEADS, 
FRECKLES 


And Other Blemishes 
Of the Face Treated. 


bD. C.Goodale: 
Specialist, 
22 Winter Street, Boston. 


_ELECTRIC TELEPHONE _ 


outright, no rent, no roya!t adapead 
to Gtr. _ Village or Gguntey. eode: in over? 
an 


’ con ree 
fence and ibeat teller ou 
ts . 
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night, me 
operatic im 
if there be such a thing 
irnation and we must return 
scenes of this earth for further 


be fitted for the change- 


the other 


was 


eam 
cht | an 


re We 
Ims of bliss, | fervently pray 
iy be spared the reality of 
re eon" 
.d to be the afternoon be 


first evening performance. 
st inmy employ had evolved 


posters which | felt con 


would have in themselves a 
the amateurs of that spora 
f decorative art \ubrey 


vas not in 1 it was a 


olors, of 


itermarried « 


1, in themselves meaning 


wed from a respectful dis- 
ild be formed by the imagi 
into a symbolicalpoetical 
ticsynthetictriumphantimpres 
.tsynoptical incentive to the pub 
spend their dollars for the 
innounced. ‘The newspapers 
ind all received their fair 
advertisements and had 

sly responded with a fair 
preliminary puffing. That 

the anticipatory labor Was 


and it seemed to me 
yreathed a sigh of relief 
interrupted. | 
pt todescribein their chron 
rder the things that 
t, there was no 


y Uvile 


was will 
hap 
chron 
rder pre 
1ultaneous. 
yr, my chief reliance, had 
ittack of the grip, and the 
him to sing a 
change the opera ata 
nt’s notice; fortunately, on 
gth of high anticipation 
le house had been sold out at 
im. 


evervthing was 


itely sin 


forbade note. 


id to 


en on the very sharp and dis- 
ible spur of that moment I de- 
yn another opera, the two 

nnas who were each equally 
ed to sing in it had an alterca- 
| nearly wrecked the season 
began. I could only re- 

by doubling the salary 


} 
ve 
eace 


mail, which by some reason 


n delayed, came in and 
in average of ten requests 
nplimentary season tickets 


ch of 


nthlies 


the dailies, weeklies 
in the city and the 
districts ; 
man wanted free tickets be- 
had crossed the Atlantic 
ontralto. 
r wanted tickets because he 
ston correspondent of the 
Doodelsack, a paper of 
iad never before heard. 
women, claiming to rep- 
society columns of va@tious 
journals, wanted from 
tickets for each perform- 


ir t 


indred and ninety-nine 
hers wanted free compli- 
tickets because of their 
standing in the most musical 
_ The proprietors of each of 
cls of the city sent round 
messengers for free tickets 
‘© ground that the various mem- 
‘ the company were lodged in 
caravanseries. 
len aldermen and sixteen com- 
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mon councilmen requested to be 
favored with complimentary tickets 
for the star -performances ; two of 
them intimated that they would not 
object to boxes, as they had_ several 
friends them whom they 
would have hear my best 
singers 

Eight doctors of Divinity the 
kind that wear their A. M.’s between 
their D.D.’s wrote very wheedling 
letters stating that they would like 
the following Sunday to preach 
on the elevation of the stage but felt 
that it d not be fair unless they 
might witness the 


visiting 


like to 


on 


woul 


ballet from coigns 


ot vantage (they did not propose to 
pay any coins of vantage or any 
other kind) so that they might criti 


cise intelligently. 

Che ingenuity displayed in stating 
claims for free tickets was almost 
beyond belief. It even seemed to me 
that threats were made 
fusal was offered. ‘Ten messenger 
boys appeared at one and the 
time with similar 
various members of 
demanding 


in case re 


same 
from 
company 
for friends 
who had done them polite turns. 
Methought | 
of losing my mind 


requests 
the 
‘best seats’ 
was just on the point 


and of offering a 


benefit performance for these dead 
heads, (Latin, caput mortuum), when 
the chorus and orchestra came rush 
ing in with wild whoops and de 
manding increased wages; at that 
I woke with sweat I beg Adam’s 
pardon; I mean perspiration — bead 


ing my brow. The storm had cleared 
away, the North wind blowing 
in mighty gusts, the blinds 
and overturning the boys’ toboggans. 
But I realized never before 
what must be the trials of an impres 
sario, and I do not wonder that now 
adays they hunt in threes 
solitary as aforetime. 


was 
banging 


as 


instead of 


The performance of Don Giovanni 
Tuesday evening a red letter o¢ 
casion: it was splendidly sung by 
Eames, Nordica and de Lussan, 
Reszke, Maurel, Russitano, Carbone, 
and Abramoff. The vast audience 
was in sympathetic mood, and the 
waves of applause that broke over 
the house were tumultuous as 
Homer’s much roaring sea. Maurel 
showed marvels of subtle interpreta- 
tion, and De Reszke as the sly valet 
proved himself a comic actor of the 


was 


de 


as 


highest quality. As far as acting 
went, the men outshone the prime 
donne (that is Italian) who were 


rather tame, conventional and color- 
Mozart’s sweet but unthrilling 
music still holds its own in spite of 
its ripe old age; but what a plot for 
moralizing on ! 

The grip,or that subtle substitute 
for the grip which has been laying 
the mighty low during the past 
month, has made havoc with opera- 
tic promises. Carmen, tamely 
given that some people supposed it 
was spelt ‘Calmen,’ took the place 
of Manon; Les Huguenots with a 


less. 


$O 


crippled ,cast was substituted for 
Lohengrin; and the uncertainty of 


Fate hung over the performances of 
this week. 3ut Manon is promised 
for this afternoon and a repetition of 
Verdi’s Falstaff for tonight. As 
Falstaff is not a subscription but an 
‘extra’ night, the chances are de- 






clared by sarcastic croakers to be 
good for its fulfilment. 

May the Gods who preside over 
the destinies of music Apollo and 
Mercury — see to it that opera be 
never again givenin Mechanics Hall, 


\t the Symphony concert last 
week, the American composer was 
brilliantly represented by Mr. Arthur 
loote in his Francesca da Rimini 
symphonic prologue, and by Profes 
sor Paine in his symphonic poem, 
\n Island Fantasy. They are both 
works of which Boston and America 
may well be proud, and they were 
played in a manner to bring out all 
the poetry of their contrasted mo 
tives. The Liszt-Doppler Hungarian 
Rhapsody was 
feature 


memorable 
it was played 


another 
of the concert: 


with splendid fire and swing. Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder was the soloist and 
delighted the large audience with 
two of the most fascinating ‘cello 


solos that have been heard in a long 
time. The programme 
has only three 
Robert 
minor 


for tonight 

rhey 
Elé 
(first time) serlioz, | 
symphony, No. 1, in C major, 
14a; Brahms,academic festival over 
ture in C minor, 

The Bostonians have been having 
excellent audiences at the ‘l remont. 
Tonight occurs the last performance 
of Prince Ananias. ‘Though rather 
inane in plot, this opera is diversified 


numbers. are 


Kahn, overture, gie, in ¢ 
antastic 


opus 


opus So. 


with a good many clever features, 
and Mr. Barnabee is exceedingly 
funny. 

Mr. Eugene Ysaye’s last concert 
will take place at Music Hall on 
Friday. March 1s He will be as 
sisted by Miss Elizabeth C. Hamlin 
and Mr. Aimé Lachaume and a full 
orchestra 

Captain R. R. Moten and the 
negro quartet from Hampton, Va., 
are coming to Boston on March 15 
expressly to illustrate the subject of 
negro folksongs, for the benefit of 
the Folk Lore Society. 

Mr. Emil Tiferro will give a song 


recital at Steinert Hall, on Saturday 


evening, March 16. Compositions 
of Schubert, Schumann, Arthur 
Foote, John K. Paine, Franz, ‘Vosti, 


Rubinstein and Wagner will be sung. 

Mrs. Emil Paur’s first piano recital 
will take place in Steinert Hall next 
Monday evening. Mrs. Paur’s Wash 
ington recitals were exceedingly suc 
cessful, 

Miss Mary B. Merrill, assisted by 
Miss Harriet S. Whittier, soprano, 
and Mr. Fred G. Hahn will give a 
concert at Steinert Hall on l'uesday 
evening, March 1g. Her programme 


will have a number of interesting 
novelties; it will include a sonata 
for piano and violin by Sjogren, 


pieces by Ruimsky-Korsakof, Shcher- 
bachef, Preme and Ilyinsky, all new 
to Boston; a polonaise by Paderew 
ski, a group of Chopin pieces, an 
adagio by Spohr and a Gypsey dance 
by Nachéz. Miss Merrill, who isa 
sister of the well known artist Frank 

Merrill, had announced this con- 
cert, but owing to the death of a 
relative it had to be postponed. She 
is an excellent pianist. 

Mr. Watkin Mills, the English 
baritone, has been meeting with 
brilliant success through the west. 
He gave a song recital at Oberlin at 
which he sang, including encores, no 
less than twenty times. He sang 
last week at Buffalo and was 


imme- 

diately reengaged He sails for 
England in May 

Faik Della Sudda Bey, a Turkish 


(Centinued on page 77.) 
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BARCAINS. 


The month ot March s always dull 
in our line of business. ‘To keep all 
our help employed we have marked 
all our Lamps and Silk Shades at ab- 
solutels Bargain Frices and invite 
inspection, 

Boudoir Silk Shades 
reduced from $10 and $7.50 to $5 
and $3.50 and $2. 

lable Lamps from $15 
$3.50. 

Ba’ quet Lamps frm $20, $15 and 





Limps with 


as low as 


¢12 and 


$10 to $5 and 
$12 'o $10, $7 50 and $4.50. 
Silk Shades reduced tu $5, $4.25, 
$3.50 and $2 25. 
‘ABSOL U TE BARGAINS. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES. 


N. W. TURNER COMPANY, 


29 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Touch, Workmanship 
Terms reasonable 


OLIVEX DITSON COMPANY, 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept. 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


Unequalled in Tone, 


and Durability 





za 
SHORT 
STORY 


today 
We 


oft our 


very short 


just want to remind y u 


big clearance sale of 


FURNITURE. 


The assortment is of course 


somewhat broken into by the ac- 


of 

there 

gains remaining. 
|. ok them ovet today. 


H. R. Plimpton & Co. 


RELIABLE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


1077 Washington St. 1977 


N&AR Dover St. 


tive business the week 


past 


good bar- 


neverthele SS, are 











‘‘Into the Jaws of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred ”’ 


And so may you unless you rid your home 
Of Poisonous LSE. 

When pure air is so plenty why breathe 
air polluted by sewer gas. 

Have closet and waste traps ventilated. 


HAVE IT DONE NOW. 


J. HORACE BROWN, 
6 PROVINCE COURT, - BOSTON. 


l kinds of Ventilating. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


hectalist 1a ali 


Mattresses Made Ovei and 
Returned same day. 
Furniture Upholstered  Hollard and Tint Shades 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St, 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts. 


SAPOLIO 
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SOME RARE AUTOGRAPHS. 


ITH a study of the autographs 

collected and preserved in the 
British Museum, there comes to one 
a certain realization of the lives and 
characters of those persons whose 
hands fashioned these letters, fol 
lowing the dictates of the busy 
brains that schemed and worked to 
accomplish plans that to them were 
vital and imperative. 

Very many of the letters bear the 
old spelling which is somewhat diff 
cult to read, and the thoughts are 
expressed in a stiltedstyle. But un 
der all this is the eager human heart 
at work, and people were swayed by 
the very feelings that in similar cir- 
cumstances would sway them today 

Anne Boleyn wrote a letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey just before her 
marriage with Henry VIII, that is 
to be found here in the museum, and 
it shows much of the character of 
the woman who was only possible 
for the king through marriage, no 
matter how that marriage was brought 
about. 

She wrote to Wolsey thanking him 
“for the great pain and travail that 
your grace doth take in studying by 
your wisdom and great diligence how 
to bring to pass Sonorably the great 
est wealth that is possible to come 
to any creature living, and in especial 
remembering how wretched and un 


worthy I am in comparison to his 


highness;"’ and promising “that 
after this matter is brought to pass 


you shall find me, as | am bound in 
the meantime, to owe you my ser 
vice, and then look what thing in 
this world I can imagine to do you 
pleasure in, you shall find me the 
gladdest woman inthe world to do it.” 

In close connection with this let- 
ter of Anne Boleyn is a preclama- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, her daugh- 
ter, in regard to the pretensions of 
the young Mary Queen of Scots and 


her husband, Francis II,to the realm. * 


She declares that the young Queen 
and her young husband would not of 
themselves presume thus to press 
matters of this sort, and says that 
it is all through the influence and 
urging of the House of Guise, the 
head of the ‘atholic party. 

Two other letters from queens of 
England are characteristic. One is 
from Lady Jane Grey, while she was 
Queen, to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Surrey. She tells him that she has 
entered into possession of the king- 
dom of England and requires his al- 
legiance against the feigned and un- 
true claim of the Lady Mary, * bas- 
tard daughter of our great uncle 
Henry the Eighth.” This letter is 
written from the Tower, in “the first 
yere of our reign,” and is signed, 
« Jane the Queene.” 

The other letter is from Queen 
Mary, who requires all the gentle- 
men in the shire of Sussex to pro 
claim her Queen, and she denounces 
the Lady Jane as a Queen of new 
and pretty pretension. 

From the Queen of Charles I, who 
was Henrietta Maria, a daughter of 
Henry [IV and Marie de’ Medici, 
there is a letter, partly in French 
and partly in cipher, to the King 
Charles |, giving him information in 
regard to ammunition and military 
movements, and dated from York. 
Between the lines, in the handwrit- 
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ing of the King, are the decipherings. 

Just before the battle of Trafalgar, 
Nelson wrote a letter to Lady Ham 
ilton which is preserved here. In 
this letter he told her that the com- 
bined fleets of the enemy were com- 
ing out of port, and that he hoped 
to live to finish the letter. 

It was written on board the Vic 
tory, and the day before the great 
battle he added a postscript : 

‘‘In the morning we were close to 
the mouth of the streights, but the 
wind had not come far enough to the 
westward to allow the combined 
fleets to weather the shoals off Tra 
falgar; but they were counted as far 
as forty sail of ships of war, which I 
suppose to be 34 of the Line and six 
frigates. A groupof them were seen 
off the Lighthouse of Cadiz this 
morning, but it blows so very fresh, 
and thick weather, that | rather be- 
lieve they will go into harber before 
night. May God Almighty give us 
success over these fellows and enable 
us to get a Pe ce,” 


Below the postscript, in Lady 
Hamilton’s handwriting, there is 
this: “ This letter was found open on 


his desk and brought to Lady Ham 
ilton by Captain Hardy. Oh, mis 
erable, wretched Emma! Oh, glorious 


and happy Nelson !” 


Close to the letter there is a small 
box made from a bit of the Victory 
that was splintered off bya shot dur- 
ing the battle of Trafalgar, and in 
this box is a piece of Nelson’s hair 


THE REFORMATION. 


HE great reform that took place 

in the church all over Europe 

in the sixteenth century was brought 

about by various men who had be- 

come dissatisfied with ecclesiastical 

government and the spiritual aspect 
of the church. 

In France, Jacques Lefévre, who 
was a distinguished man of letters in 
the University at Paris, had become 
imbued with the sentiments of Luther, 
and he allowed his writings to show 
this. The great Erasmus was his 
friend, but neither of the men quite 
had the courage to entirely break 
loose from the Church of Rome. The 


Sorbonne pronounced and _ con- 
demned Lefévre as a heretic, but 
Francis I. declined so to consider 


him and appointed him the teacher 
of his son. His complete version 
of the Kible in French is what is 
used today in the French Protestant 
Church. 

William Farel was a pupil of 
Leftvre, and he it was who brought 
about the Reformation in Geneva 
and induced Calvin to settle there. 
He and Calvin together drew up the 
confession of faith and plans of 
strict discipline that prevailed in 
Switzerland. 

In Switzerland, Ulrich Zwingle 
was the first man who proposed a 
reform in the Church. He had be- 
gun a close study of the Scriptures, 
and in the monastery where he 
preached he urged the necessity of 
making the Bible familiar to the peo- 
ple, and that all doctrine. should 
have that holy book as its founda- 
tion. Erasmus and Luther were his 
friends, but he went a little beyond 
the latter in many of his views. 


Luther’s part in the great Reform- 
ation is too well known to be touched 
upon, and although his main efforts 
were confined to Germany, his in- 
fluence extended over all Europe. 

In Denmark, King Frederick I. 
introduced the reforms that Luther 
had instituted ; in Scotland, Patrick 
Hamilton was the first man who 
tried to bring about a change in the 
Church. He had been in Germany 
and had listened to the preaching of 
Luther. Carried away by the new 
principles promulgated by Luther, 
he began his work in Scotland, but 
was condemned as a heretic and suf- 
fered martyrdom when only twenty- 
three years old. 

In England, the Reformation be- 
gan under Henry VIII, when the 
Pope would not allow him to put 
aside Catherine of Aragon and marry 
Anne Boleyn. .The whole question 
of his religion resolved itself into one 
of passion for Anne Boleyn, and 
after his marriage with her, her 
tragic death, his hasty wedding of 
Jane Seymour, her death within a 
year at the birth of a son, his mar- 
riage with Anne of Cleves, the 
Flemish princess from whom he was 
divorced in six months — after these 
events the Pope published a bull 
against him, formally delivering his 
soul over to the devil. 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Soan visitor in London finds the 
names of Paternoster Row, Amen 
Corner and Ave Maria Lane very 
curious, and the history of this nam- 
ing is most interesting. 

Before the Reformation, upon Cor- 
pus Christi Day, the lhursday after 
Trinity Sunday, a procession of the 
clergy used to be formed at the up- 
per end of Cheapside to march to 
the Cathedral of St. Paul. 

As the procession began to move, 
the clergy began to chant the Pater- 
noster, which they continued to sing 
through a row that came to be 
named for this chant. 

At the corner of the row they sang 
Amen, and so the corner was named. 

Then they began again to sing the 
Are Maria, turning down a lane that 
led them to Ludgate Hill, and so it 
became .Ave Maria Lane. After 


crossing Ludgate Hill, the proces- | 


sion entered another lane, chanting 
the Crede,and so it came to be Creed 
Lane. 


THE EMPEROR JULIEN. 


HE Cluny Museum, inParis, oc- 
cupies the site of the Pa/ais des 
Thermes, where, in the fourth century, 
Julien, the Apostate, was proclaimed 
Emperor of Gaul. The statue was 
found amidst the ruins of the palace 
and is a fine antique. 

The Emperor is standing in a 
commanding position, his. head en- 
circled by the crown and his right 
hand holding on his breast the folds 
of his mantle. The left hand 
carries a roll; the beard is long, 
and the hair, disordered under the 
crown, falls behind from the fillet ; 
the feet are encased in sandals. 

Found in the early part of this 
century, this statue of the Emperor 
Julien was, immediately after its dis- 
covery, purchased by M. le Comte 
de La Riboisitre, and was placed in 
the palace of that nobleman in the 
rue de Bondy. 


But after the successful work of 
unearthing the fadais des Thmeres 
and the Hotel de Cluny, . st-M 
Comte, comprehending how in retue 
ing it would be to have thisstalais 
in the old Roman ruins of the Pated 
and the Hotel, generously presentel 
it to the Cluny Museum, in 1859. 
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European Hotels. 
PISA. 

GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno, 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 


Finest situation in Pisa, near all points of 
interest. Omnibus meets all trains 
Superior table for the tastes of Ameri 
cans. 


PARIS. 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the Oper 
the Louvre, and the Palais Royal Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleva. 
tor. Service particularly good. A p ar 
house with Americans. 


ROVE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 
G. Possidon!, Proprietor. 


Drawing room, Library, Baths and 
tor. Healthiest situation in Rome. Par 
ticular attention paid American visitors 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 


Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Near the Railway Station and Steamship 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 


and best possible service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 
Near St. Mark’s Square and all points 
interest. Reading and Smoking k 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Ele 
vator. Service unsurpassed. 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens Fu 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Salons 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL @’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 
rhis house, situated on the lake, faces Mt 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument anc 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
Baths Americans patronize this house 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


The largest establishment in the world, 
where Americans will find the most particu 
lar attention and the best assortment 
All the latest novel 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 
28 Place Vendome, Paris. 





ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rug des Petits Champs, - Paris. 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. ©. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and Ins 
Woolens Perfect fit and charges moderate 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Stre¢t 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 
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\ Monday nert, several hun- 
lreds of the Grand Opera sub 
; will attend the opening of 

in Collection of Portraits in 


Hall. which bids fair to rival 


New York Show in many re 
Boston women as a rule do 

se for artists to any great 
either are their photographs 

d except among thei closest 

; who share the aversion pos 
by the originals to notoriety 


eproduc¢ ed photogr aphs are 


iuse Yet, in the coming 
eral new canvases will be 
ot prominent society 
mm many are inter 
ortraits by old masters 


daprominent place; making 


distinctively valuable 


ection 
e art critic. 
Mr. Julian 


painter, 


Story, the eminent 
the husband of Emma 
s, has completed his portraits 
Charles F. which 
clinging white 


Sprague, 
soft 
with green 


s herin a 
1 . 

imme veivet : 
‘lake’ 
tf bre 


Peabody, in a 
wn, wearing a 
i Mrs (,eo! 
iutiful 


Mr. St 


smart 
picture 
Meyer, 
silk and 
two portraits, one 
the 
will be ex 


ge von L 
creation ol 
irv’s 
M Amory | 
Mrs. Ar 


iwrence, other 


thur Rotch, 
st night’ will be distinctively 
tickets at $5 
event, 


ynable with 
r. After that 
and others 


one 
ordinary 
may enter for the 
cents, except two 
n the week, when 
will be served—price ¢1. A 
vorthy charity will profit by 
exhibition to last three weeks. 
s. John L. 
l of a 
ite letters just 
ription of 


in sum of so 


‘afternoon 


Gardner is having 
good time in Rome. 
received give a 
her at Queen Mar- 
ta’s drawing room, at the Carni 
| and at the Chamberlain’s 
on tea to the Holy and 
other dignitaries, princes, 
etc. Mrs. Gardner is a 
Grand Hotel, where the 
Princess of Sweden is staying, 
own dinners, teas and so on 
talk of Rome. Other Amer- 
are Prof. and Mrs. 
g of Cambridge, Rev. Endicott 
‘irs. Peabody of Groton, Prof. 
Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Mr. 
der Agassiz, Mrs. Quincy 
Mrs. E. Agassiz, Mr. and 
Roscoe Thayer, Mr. Henry 
f Cambridge, and Miss Made- 
Brien. Mrs. Gardner will 
to Venice shortly and will sail 
in May. ‘ 


Lee 


it the 


there 


‘ 


\ 


Camillo 
iS1 


Urso Club, with 


‘Tremont street, is to 
for club 
rs, and friends on Monday 
gy, March 18. This Club is 
1 of members of the Fadette 
ra and other young women in 
ind musical circles. Its 
s Mrs. Caroline B. Nichols, 
the orchestra. Early last 
ber the Club gave a house- 
, to a few friends. It has a 
“membership of 25 and has 
llent object: “To promote 
itercourse among its mem- 
provide a centrally located 
or the use and convenience of 
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and to 
moral 
are 
colors, 


members, 
mental and 
Their rooms 
the Club 


its encourage 
development.’ 
neatly furnished, 
yellow and violet, 
being represented to some extent in 
the decorations and shown in their 
stationery. A_ full-length life-size 
portrait of Waltz king, 
John Philip Sousa, has recently been 


America’s 


presented to the club, through its 
able president and organizer. 

Rev. William C. Winslow, of s25 
Beacon st., the archwologist and 


journalist, who was 


recently elected 
an honorary member of the Louisiana 
Historical Society, 


( hosen 


has just been 
membership by 


the Nebraska Historical Society. 


to honorary 


On Monday, at Social Hall, Somer 
ville, Mrs. M. D. Frazar gave the 


second lecture in the literary course, 
before the Daughters of Maine Club. 
The subject was Litera 
and a most interesting half hour 
spent in discussion after the 
Next Monday afternoon 
the subject will be People We Should 
Know. 


Necessary 
ture, ; 
was 
lec ture, 


On 
meeting of the 
lub was 
of Mrs. 
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luesday afternoon an extra 
Wednesday Morning 
held at the residence 

harles H. Col 
Beacon street, when a 
paper by Mrs. Post on John Burns 
was read by Mrs. Follett of Dorches 
ter. Miss Gertrude Franklin contri- 


buted a group of Scotch songs, and 


burn, 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton a 
poem or two. Following this very 
delightful programme, a_ collation 


was served. Mrs. Osgood sister 
of Mrs. Colburn) presided at the tea 
urn. The Misses Colburn, gowned 
daintily in pink silk and green chif 
fon, 
bers. 


aided in welcoming the mem- 
Mrs. Benjamin E. Cole, the 

Club’s president, having recovered 

from her recent illness, presided. 


Among the most attractively at 
tired ladies at the opera on Tuesday 
night Mrs. John Shepard in 
black satin with red satin blouse 
trimmed with jet; Miss Maud Rourke, 
in pink silk with quite the prettiest 
headdress—a white Duchess lace but- 
terfly with diamond ornaments; Mrs. 
Reber in white mousselaine de soie 
and jetted blouse; Miss Elsie Per- 
kins in Dresden silk with lace and 
velvet trimmed bodice ; Mrs. Schoef- 
fel -(Agnes Booth) in cerise satin 
square-neck, lace and diamonds ; and 
an ermine butterfly cape; Miss Liz 
zie Whipple in green and white bod- 
ice and flowered bonnet ; Mrs. E. H. 
Crosby in a flowered silk and dainty 
bonnet. 


Madame A. L. Thomas and Mrs. 
G. Browning Wilbur, of 29 Bay State 
Road, will give a large reception on 
Thursday evening, March 14, from 
8 to 11, at Mrs. Wilbur’s residence. 


were 


On Saturday, March 16, the War- 
ren and Prescott Chapter, D. A. R., 
will meet at 11 A M., at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. C. H. Parker, 33 
Chestnut street 


The New Hampshire’s Daughter’s 
Club will meet at the Vendome on 
Saturday, March 16, at half past two. 
They will give a gentlemen’s night 
on Tuesday evening, following Easter, 





at the Vendome, for which many in- 
vitations will be issued. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, the club’s 
president, is visiting in New Jersey 
and is not expected to be present. 

Either Mrs. Micah Dyer Jr., or 
Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, the vice- 
presidents, will preside. A literary 
programme has been arranged to fol- 
low the business meeting. 


Over in Cambridge, the Canta 
brigia ladies are most active in their 


work. Occasionally they stop to 
give a large reception like the one 
of ‘Tuesday last, when Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin, president of the General 
Federation of* Womans Clubs, was 
the guest of honor. It took place in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, and was very 
largely attended, some 500 ladies be- 
ing present. ‘There was a corps of 
efficient ushers and prettily gowned 
ladies at the seven tables, where tea, 
coffee, chocolates and frappeé were 
served. 

Miss G. M. Marsters had 
of the guest book, which contains 
the autographs of many prominent 
club women. Mrs. E.M. tt. Merrill, 
the president, and Mrs. Henrotin 
constituted the receiving party. Mrs. 
Bancroft was chairman of the com- 
mittee. Among so many were noted: 
Miss Etta H. Glidden, Mrs. E. M. 
Miss Maud Murray, Mrs. 
Dyer, Jr.. Mrs Abby Morton 
Diaz, Mrs Jeanne Bond Chaloner, 
Mrs. Ida Farr Miller, Miss A. J. Me 
Cutcheon, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Miss Cora Benneson, Mrs. L. Shan- 
non Davis, Miss Ella Chamberlain, 
Mrs. William Lee, Mrs. B. F. Stacey, 
Mrs. Emily Selinger, Mrs. Oliver 
Crane, Mrs. Lulu S. Upham, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, Miss Kate C. 
Phelps, Mrs Abba Gould Woolson, 
Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, Mrs. 
Caroline Dupee, Mrs. Nella I. Dag- 
gett, Mrs. Pliny Nickerson, Mme. 
Magnusson, Mrs. Arthur Blair, Miss 
Josephine Shattuck. For the coming 
week the club has the following pro- 
gramme to carry out: Monday, 
March 11, Dr. Herbert Nichols will 
lecture at 4.30 P. M, on Modern 
Psychology in Science Hall, English 
High School, before the science and 
education department; Tuesday, 
March 12, Hamlet will be the topic 
before the Literature section at 1o 
A. M. in the Epworth Church rooms. 
Wednesday, March 13, the choral 
class will meet with Mrs. W. V. 
Thompson, 24 Inman street, at 2 45 

M. promptly. On the same day, 
the Current Events class will meet 
with Mrs. Wilder, 13 lancaster 
street, at 10 A.M. Friday, Marchts, 
Mrs. William W. Goodwin will read 
a paper on Ancient and Modern 
Athens before the art department, in 
the Epworth Church-rooms, at 2.30 
P.M, 


charge 


Gosse, 
Micah 


The Wheelwoman, edited by Mary 
Sargent Hopkins (Merrie Wheeler), 
ought to commend itself to all de- 
votees of the ‘bike,’ particularly of 
the fair sex. It is very neatly gotten 
up and presents itself modestly yet 
convincingly. 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women is 
planning an entertainment to take 


place the last of this month, to in 


crease the funds for its beneficiary 


work. It will take the form of Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax Works; Mrs. 
McCobb, of 


work gallery for the occasion. 


Bostonians already at Lakewood 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Wocd, 
Mrs. G. H. Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. 


are: 


Selden 
Portland, Maine, who 
has met with wonderful success in 
New York and Philadelphia, imper- 
sonating Mrs. Jarley, while the stu- 
dents will probably join the wax- 


C. “i.  Wenaions Mrs. ry F, . Gallier, 


Miss Gallier, Mrs. H. W. Kent, and 
Miss FE. M. Symonds. 
Mrs. Dr. Raymond of St. Paul, 


Minn., has taken apartments for the 
winter on St. Botolph street, having 
placed her sons at Boston Latin 
School. Mrs. Raymond is the wife 
of Dr. Raymond, U. S. surgeon. 
‘The Misses Howard of St. Paul, who 
ars studying art and music here, are 
Mrs. Raymond’s guests for the 
winter. : 

Mrs. 
‘ Elsa,’ 


Clarence E. Hayes of the 
Davis avenue, Brookline, 
receives on Sundays from 5 to 7. 
Mrs. Hayes gathers about her a 
charming set of musical people and 


always has a bevy of pretty girls to 


assist. 





SA kf 
FLOWERS. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Years. 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


Py has 4 FIES as well as Beautifies the 


kin. Noother cosmetic will do it 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patch hes, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
7 every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection, On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
pesens no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said tu a 
lady of the Aantton (a patient): * ‘As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud's Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia 
‘RED T. 
N, 





HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other og 4 Goods Dealers. 
(a Beware of Base imitations 1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most’ women have @& naterel 
dread of winte e cold winds 

and dampness rood and 
chaps their skin. have 
gained knowledge bys experience 
and now apply a li 


POZZONIS 


POWDER 





before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com~ 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 
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MUSICIAN —of i, appreciable 


A ability is nearly always an 
interesting fellow in private life 
An actor or a singer, generally speak 
ing, is not, though when he is, he is 
particularly entertaining because he 
has travelled so much. Usually 
however he is limited in range of 
thought there be many actors that 
can speak of nothing but their own 
successes —-and, in manner, self 
conscious. A musician 
if he be 
certain 


a Slav has a 
and-naivet® that is 
not a fposeur 

unless he be a solo performer; then 


aAlrTsS 


a German or 
abandon 
fascinating. He is 
sometimes he puts on as many 
as any pet of the matinee girls. But 
if he is merely a member of the 
orchestra hé hasnochance to develop 
his self importance ; playing in time 
with fifty other peo 

ple does not give you 

a sense of your own 
value. 

A musician has 
great enthusiasms 
and great scorns, and 
loves toexpress them. 
One of the members of 
Opera orchestra, recently 
to the writer 1 
of enthusiasm and scorn. 
revealed about the opera 
and the performances, 
herein set down, 
there is 


the Grand 
expressed 
both 
\\hat he 
comp 


some sentiments 
in\ 
not be 
Boston, 
a convention that \ou 


shall 
because in 
must 
not bedisrespectful with the tempora 
ry idols of the public. What he said 
Mancinelli, the conductor, 
shall be set down because it is 
gistic. 

“[ have played under 
Liszt. Richter and Seidl’’ 
musician, in his pleasant 
voice, “and not one of them was as 
inspiring as is Mancinelli. To be 
sure he directs in the Italian manner 
and that sometimes is confusing 
The second beat in two, fouf time 
you-know is the right instead of the 
left, and so you see-his stick going 
to the right and you think ‘this must 
be 44ree ; now it is time for me to 
comfie in’ But it is not “Aree, it is 
two, and. he looks at you, or perhaps 
taps with his baton for the 
tra to stop. tHe keeps run of 
smallest things; that is 
why. he is so. inspiring 


about 


eu oO 


Wagner, 
said the 
German 


orches 
the 
reason 

know 
he will 


one 
\ ou 
thatif. you make a mistake 
notice it, and look at you. 
He knows by heart every score 
dawn to the smallest detail. When he 
was 40 rehearse Lohengrin the 
firSt time we said to 
®Now he 


tor 
each other: 
has done well enough 
with little 
Italian operas; let 
us see what he can 
do with German 
opera.”” But he con- 
ducted Lohengrin 
also without a score, 
I think he under- 
stands Wagner 
better than Seidl 
does. . Also he is 
When Nordica or Eames 
sin flat he raises his eyebrows 
and motions ‘higher! higher 
“Yes, nearly all the members of 
the'company are singing false now ; 
they are tired. At present they do 
not rehearse at all. In the begin- 
ning there were rehearsals enough. 
Melba never came ; she rehearsed at 
thé piano with Mancinelli The de 
Regzkes’ never came, hut they never 
make mistakes. It seems to me that 


these 


not afraid. 


* 
esper ially 
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the people who do not 
do not 


rehearse are 
make mistakes. 
«ome and hear Falstaff. 
It is a beautiful opera.”’ 
this 
Les Huguenots. 


those who 


Good bye. 


Our drawings week were 


made at 
Trilby dramatized by 
Paul M, Potter, with the app roval of 
the author, and 
be produced at 
Park 
Monday 
next, 


has been 


will prany 
the 
Theatre, on 
evening 

Mr. A. 
New 


om pany 


by 
M. Palmers’s 
York ( 
lhe cast will include 
Virginia Ha 
Wilton La« 
Burr Mc 


rned, 
kaye 
ntosh as lafty: John Glen 


dinning and Alfred Hickman. 


Mr. Jas. H. Wallick’s new Bandit 
King has been played with Mr. Wal 
lick in the role of Joe Howard nearly 
3100 times, and has been seen by up 
wards of 3,700,000 people. The 
Pandit King is in five acts of unflag 
ging It will be the attrac 

next week at the Bowdoin 
| heatre, 


interest, 
tion for 
square 


The 


engagement of 


and last week of the 
Mrs. Potter and Mr 
Columbia will begin 
undoubtedly be 


second 
ellew at the 
March 11, and will 
a repetition of the 
ing the past 


success made dur- 
he bill will be 


W eek of 


wee k. 


changed during the second 


% The 
» Younger Dumas’s 
comeds of Fran 


the engagement 


cillion 
lected, and 
presented on 


been se 

will be 
Mon- 
Wed 
nesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings of 
the week mentioned ‘The Saturday 
matinee will be devoted to Camille. 
Saturday night, ‘I herése Racquin. 


The week of Mr. John 
Drew's engagement at the Hollis be- 
gins March 11 and is certain to be 
a great event theatrically and will 
partake of the nature of a social 
function as well. Since he first be- 
came a star, three ago. he 
has rapidly forged to the front, un- 
til he stands in the position of a 
leading American actor 
duces American plays 
American companies. the 
termination of his engagement he 
will be seen in one, and possibly two, 
new characters. ‘The Wednesday 
matinees will be resumed during Mr. 
Drew’s stay at the Hollis 


The eminent English actress 
Miss Olga Nethersole, begins under 
the management of Marcus R., 


Mayer, a brief en 


has 


day, luesday, 


ANC owa 


second 


seasons 


who 
and 
Before 


pro- 
with 


gagement at the 
Boston Museum, 
commencing Mon 
day, March 18. 
Rarely has the 
American debut of 
a foreign star re- 
sulted in such a 
quick and decisive 
triumph as Miss 
Nethersole’s first engagement in 
New York, which has been a series 
of ovations at Palmer’s Theatre. 
Appearing in such well-known char- 
acter as that of Camille she chal- 
lenged comparison with many great 
predecessors in the part, but she as- 
tonished the public and gained unan- 


imous critical admiration by giving 
anew creation of Camille, so bril- 
liantly presented and so utterly un- 
conventional that she was at once 
accepted as one of the greatest ac- 
tresses who has ever appeared in 
America. The repertoire of the 
week will be Camille. 


The Repertoire for this coming 
week, the third of 
Joseph Haworth’s 
engagement at the 
Castle Square The- 
atre, commencing 
Monday, March 11, 
will be as follows; | 
Monday, Tuesday | 
and Saturday even. 
ings and Wednes 
day matinee, The 

The Clockmaker’s Hat 

and Friday evenings, 

‘Thursday evening, Ham 

let ; Saturday matinee, Rosedale. 


At the Miss Myra 
the soubrette 
Joseph | 
ford, 
She is said to be 


‘ Madge.’ 


At the Tremont the Bostonians 
will sing that most interesting of the 
light operas of this decade, Robin 
Hood. 

At the Museum 
her good little 
will remain another week. 


Mr. Keith 
preparing 
bill for the 


Byvi i Tawa 


ran 


Bells and 
Wednesday 
Richelieu : 


Palace Davis 
supported by 
Dowling and William Staf 
Nobody’s 


exe eedingly 


singing 


will laim. 


attrac 


present 


tive as 


Hall in 


Dorcas 


Pauline 
light opera 
Sb 


announces that he is 
an exceptionally 
first 


strong 
anniversary week of 
the opening of his new theatre 
mencing March a2sth. 
Rudd, the Martinetti Bros., 
bats, Dave Warfield a mimi 
Moore, 
Chandler’s lady orchestra, 
Foden, Smith & Campbell, Wills & 
Barron, John & Nellie McCarthy, 
Kalkasa the Japanese juggler and 
other vaudeville stars, will appear. 


, com 
Bunth & 
accro 

and 
Nellie B. 
Zenora & 


humorist, Raymon 


At the Grand Opera House, dur- 
ing the week of March 1:ith Milton 
Nobles will present his mest success- 
ful play, From Sire to Son. From 
Sire to Son is a distinctly American 
play. ‘lwo acts of the play are laid 
in California, and the concluding 
ones in Europe. The story of the 
play is simply. It deals with the 
mysterious murder of the wife of a 
gambler and abduction of his daugh- 
ter. The gambler, who is of noble 
family and commendable traits, sets 
about avenging the crime. and after 
four acts accomplishes that end. 
Friday afternoon, March rsth, the 
Grand Opera House will be the 
scene of a benefit tendered to W. H. 
Bartholomew by the representative 
managers of this city. 

A novelty for the coming week is 
Mr. Haworth’s first presentation in 
this city of The Bells. Mr. Hawarth 
has played The Bells in the West 
but never before here. 


At the Boston Theatre Miss Fanny 
Davenport in Sardou’s Gismonda 
continues to draw large audiences. 
There are in this curious drama 
certain scenes wherein Miss Daven- 
port is strong. The piece is splen 
didly staged. 

The annual testimonial tendered 
assistant manager Charles J. Rich of 
the Hollis St. Theatre, will occur at 
that house on March 17th, the best 
artists have volunteered their ser- 
vices, and thus a programme has been 
arranged that it would be absolutely 
impossible to obtain under ordinary 
circumstances. 

NEGRO FOLK SONGS. 


Hampton, Va., Quartette, Steinert Hall, 
March 15,8 P.M. Seats 75 cents at Dit- 
son’s, Steinert’s, Estes & Lauriat’s 
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Amusements. 


iS satire 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Mar 
Evenings at § Wed. and Sat. Mat 


MAR. 11, SECOND WEEK. 


Mr. John Drew. 


AND LAST WEEK 


OF THE GREAT PLAY 


.. THE BAUBLE SHOP 


March 11th, MR. DREW w : nee 
comedy, * CHRISTOPHER 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 


Special Souvenir Matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday at 2, 0f 


_ PAULINE HALL, 


“DORCAS. E 


cw March «8 First appearauce 


ofGa NETHERSOL! Sale 


begins next la 


GRAND OPERA sux 


1172 Washington St. Tel 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE, Lessees an: 
Evgs. at8. Mats. Tues., Thurs. and Sat : 


Week of Mar. t ith. 
THE AMERICAN ACTOR 


MILTON NOBLES 
“From Sirc to Son” 


Mar. 15—\ 


Tremont ; 





ay afternoon, 
eneht 


Next Week 


BOW DOIN SQ. IHEaIRe 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, 


*PRINCE PRO TEM 


Manage r 


JAS. H, WALLICK 


THE BANDIT KING, 


Introducing his famous acting horses. 
NEXT WEEK.—Joseph Murphy in Shaun R 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. _ F. J. PILLING,Mgr 
MONDAY, MARCH I!. 


FIRST TIME IN THIS THEATRE. 


Engagement of the Charming Singing 5 re 


MISS MYRA DAVIS, 


Supported by the well known actors, 


JOS. J. DOWLING 


AND 


WM. STAFFORD. 


P ” senting the 
Loc ke, “sq . 


NOBODY'S CLAIM 
B.F. KEITH'S Lecstec! 


Week of March | Ith. 


“MARVELLOUS” 
BUNTH & RUDD. 


The Grotesque Stars. 


Anda Big Vaudeville Bill. 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m .to 10.30 p-™: 
$1.50. 


American Drama 


NEW 
THEATRE 











50, -75, $1.00, 


Prices, 25, 35> 
SQUARE 


CASTLE THEATRE. 


421 Tregees Street. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Mat 
EDWARD E. ROSE, lessee and Manage? 
Telephone Call, 977 Tremont 


Commencing Monday, Mar. !!: 


Joseph Haworth, 
THE BELLS evearnfossisi.22sa" 


Wed. and Friday Ev'gs RICHELI5U. 
Thursday evening. HAMLET. 
Saturday matinee. ROSEDA LE. 


es ai2 


. 
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FARMS 0 HOMES, 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Ue One Furor. 





you have Real Estate of any 
description to sell, communicate with 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, No 
charge till purchaser Is found. 


Summer Home for $500. 


h and sightly; 30 minutes to the sea; 2 acre, 
i, sane fruit ; cottage, § rooms, 4 light glass, 
ry roxrs; 40-2 miles to station, 30 to Bostons 
eighborhood; grand summer home for smail 
nly $s00, CHAPIN'’S FARM AGENCY, 


Rwuiiding, Boston. 


Pretty Village Farm. 


Highly adapted to raising poultry and vegetables, 23 

Boston, 6 minutes walk to station, postoffice, 

, acres deep, dark loam, 2 acres stove wood, 

1ome use ; cuts 8 tons hay; 1-4 acres aspara- 

plants ; excellent house, 7 rooms, milk room, 

e 24x36, tool house, 3 henhouses for soo fowl; 

tly situated, right in the village; everything in 

ape, and a bargain at $1500, 1-2 cash. CHAP- 
\KM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


easa 
good sha 
IN’S Ff 


Grand Country Mansion. 


Beautiful estate, near famous old Northfield and 
home of Evangelist Moody; gentleman’s residence ; 
suitable for sammer hotel or country club ; glorious 
drives along the Ashuelot pent — Forest at 

rand mansion, 20 rooms, spacious %, » Stes 
-_ etc., large stable, carri Recen, an other build- 
ings ; 20 acres productive land ; bank wall, arbor vitz 
hedge, beautifal shade trees, flowering shrubs, fruits 
in abundance ; excellent fishing and hunting ; genuine; 
sacrifice : only $7e00, easy terms. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 





Charming Little Home,in Aristocratic 
Old Berkshire County. 


Near West Srockinttian. manificent scenery, splen™ 
did drives, exhilarating climate, excellent fishing ; pret- 
ttage, 7 rooms, bath, steam heat, etc., neat stable, 





tag 

excellent condition, cost over $2000; 1-2 mile to 
station, post office, churches, etc.; 6 acres land, so situ- 
ated that one can enjoy all the advantages of one of 


t fashionable summer resorts at an ordinary 
home cost; now is the time to buy; only $1500; 
property inherited, no use for it, CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Bosvon. 





Highly Profitable Farm with Mill 
Privilege. 


Elegibly situated at Ashburnham; 200 acres, 40 in 
wood; fully $1500 worth ; rich, productive land, bor- 
dered by pond; boating and fishing; good mill privi- 
ege ; valuable young apple orchard ; keeps 30 head of 
cattle ; milk sold at the our ; 2-story house, 11 rooms, 
painted and blinded: 2 barns, 7oxgo and soxgo with 
cellars under both ; in good repair, aqueduct water; 
eight miles from Fitchburg. Price $8000; part cash, 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


Boston 


Suburban Farm with Many Sources 
of Revenue, including new 


15 H. P. Mill. 

Situated fifteen miles from Boston, comprisi 65 
ac tock and tools included; has cut 150 tons hay; 
joo cords wood; keeps 17 cows and 5 horses; milk 
sold at door; excellent house, 2 stories, 8 rooms, bay 
windows, painted and blinded; barn 40x80, clapboarded 
and painted ; carriage shed and 16 hen houses $xzs5 ft., 


new piggery al! in good condition; fine location; ex- 
cellent neighborhood ; shaded by fine maples. Price 
$5000 ; $;000 cash; balance easy, CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


—— 


North Shore Farm — Just Received.. 


Great opportunity to secure a highly productive 
vegetable, poultry and milk farm all stocked, within a 
few ot the coveted markets of the famous North 
Shore minutes walk to station; 27 miles to Boston; 
7§ acres, 60 in cultivation, balance wood and heavy pine 
Umber, 2 acres asparagus, 3-4 acres strawberries; 
abundance fruit al! kinds; cuts 28 tons hay, milk sold 
at door : keeps 11 cows and pair horses, which are in- 

he price, together with all machines, vehi- 
sand 150 hens; house 8 rooths, painted, pa- 
perec. carpeted and partially furnished, 2 barns, 50x30 
and 40x30, rolling doors, running water, carriage 

fuse, and 6 henneries with wire runs for 240 hens, 
¢ set high, shaded by 2 great elms; everything in- 
ided for only $4500, part cash; CHAPIN’S FARM 





S AGENC\ . Herald Building, Boston. 


Delightful Country Seat. 
‘teman’s beautiful estate, 28 miles from Boston; 
‘n half its cost will buy it; call and see photos 
convinced of its grandeur; majestic house, 
or wea Style architecture, 11 rooms, beside attic fitted 
~ ents; 4 rich open fireplaces; large closets, fur- 
‘> range, several stoves, 2 large refrigeraturs, 
«, broad piazzas on 2 sides, awnings, screens, 


~ ible doors and windows,:2 great elms 100 years old 
ground. 1 rees shade ; situated on a rise of 
Aes Ponte Bes. beautitul lakes, and surrounded by 


harnex.  S@vel drives, etc.;large stable, 6 stalls, 
“SS Closets, with glass doors, carriage room sepa- 
sheathed 1 & doors; room upstairs for hostler; 

~ cd and shellacked t; all modern ap- 

1 s; whole estate recently putin Ax order at 
land “ture Of $8000; price, includi 
heathint >, $1000 cash; neighborhood first class; very 
old sau, location ; ome of those charming and retired 
“pecs thas appeals to the heart of every lover of 
Herald & ii oq CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 























To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 
display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for asc. All are fully de- 
seribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 
instructions given for culture. Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 
those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 

494 YEAR. 


j % iifurn 


Also ten full-sized packets 
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(Continued from page 13.) 


pianist, is now in this country and 
will shortly appear in concert. He 
studied under Liszt in Weimar and 
his playing is said to be marked by 
sentiment, taste and intelligence. It 
is not announced that his specialty 
is Beethoven's Turkish March. 

The Star Course season will close 
next Monday evening with a grand 
concert by the Athenian male chorus 
of sixteen voices, assisted by Mr. 
Carl Richard Stasny, piano virtuoso, 
and Mr. Charles Williams, imperson- 
ator. The chorus includes such 
noted singers as Mr. Clarence E, 
Hay, Mr. W. H. Fessenden, Mr. D. 
M. Babcock and Mr. T. E. Johnson. 

Clara Poole has had a most fiat- 
tering offer for a tour in Germany to 
sing the contralto réles of Lohengrin 
Aida and I] Trovatore. Munich and 
Prague open the tour. 

La Montagne Noire, a grand opera, 
book and music by Augusta Holmes, 
is about to be brought out at the 
Paris Grand Opera. Miss Holmes 
is known as the composer of a can- 
tata, Les Argonautes, performed at 
the Pasdeloup concerts in 1880, and 
of two symphonic poems, Ireland 
and Poland besides a great number 
of interesting songs. 

Apropos of Falstaff, to be per- 
formed this evening, read what the 
Raconteur says in the Musical Cour- 
ier: “Tell this not in Gath; but I 
like Shakespeare as seen through 
Boito’s glasses. I mean the Falstaff 
of Verdi and Boito, attenuated as it 
is, shorn of its formlessness, while 
retaining fully the native wood-note 
wild. ‘The odd masquerade which is 
known as the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor does not give more than a shadow 
of the real Sir John —a vile shadow 
at that. He babbies little of green 
fields and recks only of wine and 
woman. Song is not for him. Boito 
has given us the trinity in his clever 
book, and I need not tell you how 
Verdi’s music has ennobled and en- 
riched the theme. Victor Maurel 
gave us an Iago second only to Mr. 
Booth’s insubtle, sinister craft and 
cozening. His Falstaff outranks 
Mr. Tree’s by the divine right of 
temperament. ‘There isa solidity 
to his mirth, his swashbuckling and 
his red lattice oaths. His thirst is 
huge; as unquenchable as Greek 
fire, His lust is bestial, but the im- 
pulse of red hot blood. Mr. Tree 
suggested something of this, but his 
eye swam not in anticipation, al- 
though he gurgled lasciviously. He 
was cold even as he embraced the 
two gossips of Windsor. Maurel’s 
love for womankind is tremendous. 
Like Byron, he would have all the 
women on the globe boiled down to 
one that he might kiss the fair 
flower. He is a monster sensualist, 
but withal something of the gentle- 
man lurks within his marrow. The 
picture is ever grateful and restrained 
by art.” 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Wtnstow’s Sooruinc Syrup has been used 4 
millions of mothers for their children footing. It 
in, 


soothes the child, softens the gums, alla 

cures wind colic, aby yall de remedy for oa 
. abottle. Sol ts ut t 

259: Be sure and ask forMas. Winstow’s Soorn- 








———— 

An Englishman, troubled with a 
very sore mouth, who was not helped 
by his doctor or dentist, chanced 
across an electrician, who found that 
the plate of his false teeth was made 
of two metals which as soon as 
the piate was covered with saliva 
caused quite a strong current of 
electricity. The trouble was rem- 
edied and the sore mouth ceased. 


“Men are such inconsistent crea- 
tures,” sighed Mrs, Whitterby. “It 
was only the other day they were en- 
thusiastic about smashing the ma- 
chine at the polls, and now I see 
that they are going to vote by ma- 
chinery. What won’t they do next?” 
— Brooklyn Life. 


Willis —“There’s one thing peo- 
ple who reside in Brooklyn ought to 
be thankful for.” Wallace —“What’s 
that?” “You don’t live any longer 
than other folks.” —Life. 


She (on her voyage)—‘“What is 
that place down there?” He— 
“Why, that is the steerage.” She 
—‘And does it take all those peo- 
ple to make the boat go straight?” — 
Tit-Bits, 


Deacon Grabhard —“Rev. Du 
Goode says he doesn’t believe in 
raising money by church fairs, sup- 
pers, concerts and lotteries.” Deacon 
Pinchpenni—“Hum! He's alto- 
gether too conscientious for a minis- 
ter.””— New York Weekly. 


“This is a bad habit to get into,” 
remarked the girl who had gained 
fifteen pounds in a month, as she 
tried to squeeze into her riding- 
habit.—Philadelphia Record. 
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b 
ed more or less over left side, * may 
su » my brain gave me much distress 

- As time wore on my arm continued 


ng I was unable to sleep nights to- 
the floor and carrying my arm 
ona pillow, and for weeks I was unable to dress 
f. Hearing of Dr. Sweet's visit to Roston, 
I sought him out. An examination followed, 
today I am wholly restored to heaith. M 
arm and si are all right, and J can sleep on my 
left side without discomfort; and I desire to in- 
form sufferers that they may also know where to 
apply for ald when al} other means fail. 
MRS, MYRON GILBERT. 
Most miraculous cure of a 30-year conducto 
on the Old Colony Railread, after 3 ware of tor. 
ture and 24 years’ suffering, and his life had 
n despaired of by relatives and eminent phy. 


sicia 
N Q. 7. Mrowempoes, Zaahe { 
r. SWEET — Dear Sir: — My recove 


is 

nounced a miracle by my friends in this Bong 
For years I have been asa hopeless in- 
valid. Well, sir, the facts are these: — About 
Aug. 1, 1864, returning from the mp tn under 
Gen. Grant Crongn rginia, was n down 
with parte blindness and brain difficulty, from 
which I remained unconscious for 15 days, the 
gravity of which nenessitated the con of 
a council of ph yeas, who viewed my case as 
pone baer less, but thank Providence, my robust 
constitution trinmphed at last, although I was a 
confirmed invalid for months. Now came the 
qug of war. A most obstinate and terrible ecze. 
ma spread out all over the entire body. Eyes, 
ears, nose, nose, mouth, every portion of m 
body literally invaded by the dread malady, a 
pronounced by the most eminent men the worst 
case they had ever beheld. 

The future to me was filled with 
m pene were stricken with 





= 
o 


m, while 


ble. RAL unable to stan erect me & 

n different portions of m 
w cracks opzed the blood 
My feet swo. 


by di hg one f after the other. No one 
e me to live but a few months at 
such was my condition for nearly three years, 
culmination of complaints covering near) 
years. Pen can hardly describe how 


"Hlearior gf te wonderful cares pertormed 
ng o cures 
Dr, Sweet, I called upon him, was ca lly ex. 
amined, and, although the doctor gave a guarded 
opinion of my case, consented to accept. 

Hope revived. I seemed to perceive a new 
vista opening before me. Improvements began 
at once, slow, to be sure, but continuous. I was 
filled with joy at the new prospect before me. It 
seems almost like a dream when I behold myself 
restored to health, able to work, and rescued 
i almost ores og ge 4 

our cure of Austin Love + Of this place, 
viewed by all as a ‘ated yt oe 


garded by our citizens as Cohue 8 by my 
own. Wishing you every measure of success, 
Tam, very respectfully yours, 


“ B. R. GuippEn. 
R. SWEET cures a lady, after 
O- 8 dangerous illness of, ii years, 
everybody ise: ‘Henk ihe natietion testimo. 
nial, more valuable than fine gold. 

Brock ron, Nov, 12, 

Dr. Sweer:—Dear Sir:—I feel as though 1 
must write a few Ines in regard to whatyou 
done for me. I cannot find worils to ex 

to B ay re ‘the great hel 


ved from had been given up at 
hospital in Boston, and by other 
Ce ae who told me all ue 

for me was to comforta 
was all I couid ex cailed to see you 
ou assured me could cure me at your 


fering, I feel that I had been snatched from an 
early grave. Now I feel like a new woman, and 
can say with truth you havecured me. Lam able 
to Go my work 6 ~ os My friends exprees the 
grea’ surp w they see me ut 

work and Daliout as well asl ever did in my 


they say that feel as if 
tom the desk’ Woe can 


Redlands, Cal. 

Cure of a highly respecta- 

Case IX. ble and wienan lady 
resident of Kingston, Mass., of a protracted 
Paralysis of the arm. The remarkable suc- 
sess achieved by Dr. Sweet, of Boston, in 
the cure of my arm of a pronounced paraly- 
sis, after I had given up all hope of ever re- 
gaining the use of it again, inspires me with 
gratitude to God that, through the instru, 
mentality of Dr. Sweet's skill, my arm. has 
been restored. Knowing much of the Drs. 
Sweet for years I was prepared to credit the 
report that one of the distinguished family 
was working almost miracles in healing the 
sick. I thereupon journeyed to Boston, 
sought the gentlemen, and being highly 
pleased with the frank statements of the 
doctor, placed my case in his hands. In one 
month I could use my arm freely and in | 
three months I was dismissed cured. 

Mrs. PHILANDER COBB, 
Kingston, 










































































































































BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


CLOSING OUT SALE OF 


="! RUGS. 


worth, representing the balance 
$23,500.00 of D. T. TIMAYENIS’ stock, to be 
Modern Ideas of Healthful Dress pgm . CHIL wis s | sold at 
are Perfected in this Waist. a es 


Pg 2O per cent Less 
“LADIES 5 | than MARKED DISCOUNT PRICES. 


REMEMBER that the above dis. 
count means adiscount of 20 per 
cent on goods which are already 
marked 40 percentiless than regu. 
lar retail prices. 


We do not hesitate to say that “' man etsperasansh ates CARPET SIZES 
this is the largest and best assort- Teheran, ispahan, Ssavalan, H er 
ment of Oriental Rugs and Carpets 


ie age” As fx? TENT : ever placed on exhibition in this 
a — {ie as ge city. 
4, fn N\\ ia - ( 


It includes every species of 


We» j /- ; &« r 
th AiG } i \ 4 7. +4 : , ' 
= He 5 A\ Vs . PP) a : 4 : r 
* | \ Te) PLL hl eT i ( 
’ | q “ep Gh: , . 
ae WB AF , fs re ‘a , k SMALL SIZEs: 
wie (re : >. @ . 
q i } . : . t i a . r } 5 R . nA P 
ow "s Eis i tie . A j 3 j ; At ( a =) n ara, ivie Cé 
hve, ‘ a | ANN 4 ; y Elk | ” R U 
J i, A / ‘ | is : ; Be I tan, Urack, janges, 2 
9 , 4 / \\a ih hae 4 =. & “" ‘ [ - FY } y Qa} 
\ ms, We ait / -~. r* ° ; f4yVs he lis Penn — - 
\ gi ' \ f ’ » es > ‘; \ fa) i i i i J , . ain 
| ty \ yet 7 a 4, | na, Kazak, Monalir, Anatoiian, & 
G 4s 4 Th » ‘ | 
y ; i Liane. ‘ SPECIAL! 
‘ oe 
P Sha 


it 


Oriental Rugand Carpet made, and 


has been selected for the most part STRAW MATTINGS. 
eerris’ ‘GOOD SENSE Waists by Mr. Timayenis personally, t mporte t 
Made in shapes to fit all ages or forms. Long or short waist; full or whose judgment on values, beauty 


BACDAD PORTIERES. 
slim bust. Sensible, Graceful, Durable, Beautiful. to tata colorings, etc., is unex- extra wid 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. —s 


SALE BEGINS MONDAY, MAR. 18th, 
At 8 A. M., and Will Continue for ONE WEEK ONLY. 


‘THOS. O'GALLAGHAN & C0, 


558 to 562 Washington St., 


(OPP. ADAMS HOUSE.) 


Brass and Enamelled THE . BUSINESS . FOLIO 
3 E. DS. A New and Interesting Publication. 


Ve Keep Constantly a ne 


on Hand 
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Send 


FINE ASSORTMENT Stamp 


Ss Saran ] - 
Price $8.00. METAL BEDS sm 


And Sell Them at Copy. 


Published Monthly in the 
interests of the 
NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE 


and Women’s Organizations. 


| See March Number. 
Do not pay the high prices 


that are asked for beds when) Remarkably Low Prices. 


they can be had of us at the 


4SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEsSsessevseses 


aa ; Sth Sh te 
above prices. Come and make selection. 


ARTHUR McARTHUR& C0." "ores" 


HOUSEFURNISHERS, —_ BUSINESS FOLIO COMPANY. 
16 to 26 Cornhill, Two Doors from | 


Washington Street. | 185 SUrMMER STREET, BOSTON. 





